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Editorial Notes 


A long time ago, a leading recordiug engin- 
made the statement that few listeners 
are aware of how much there is in a record 
than they hear through their phonographs. 
Although with a record concern, the same 
engineer went on to state that the perfect 
machine for reproducing records was not 
marketed commercially. Pressed on this sub- 
ject, he admitted that perfection in a ma- 
chine was open to as much—and probably 
more—debate among engineers than among 
listeners. A lot of people are anxious to get 
new sets these days, and may write us for 
our recommendations. Most people, how- 
ever, expect to buy the better equipment at 
a third of its cost today. Our advice to the 
listener who desires good equipment which, 
at the present time he cannot afford to buy, 
is not to compromise on another commercia! 
set if he already owns one, but to have his 
present equipment completely overhauled. 
A lot of people have done this with their old 
cars. since they were not able to get delivery 
on new ones or else found the cost too great. 

Mr. Robert S. Lanier, now with the West- 
ern Electric Co., wrote a short but most 
useful article for us back in January 1946 on 
reconditioning old equipment. The issue is 
still available at 25c a copy, and we recom- 
mend Mr. Lanier’s valued discussion on Old 
and New Equipment to those readers who 
missed it. Others who read it might do well 
to look it up again. 

A doctor in Nashville, Tenn., recently 
wrote us: “I wish to commend your publi- 
cation for the interest shown in acquainting 
readers with phonograph equipment. In re- 
cent issues, you have very aptly brought out 
the fact that most readers use equipment re- 
producing so poorly as to render it impossible 
to follow intelligently detailed record reviews 
by reviewers using good equipment. The 
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poor quality of commercial equipment is 
lamentable indeed. The average reader hsa 
not bought equipment for several years, and 
should be more receptive to sound advice 
about equipment than to sound advice about 
records which he cannot appreciate due to 
poor equipment. Unless good equipment 
were generally available, it would seem that 
many record reviews become superflous.”’ 

Our doctor friend has not carefully read 
Mr. A. C. Shaney’s article in last month’s 
issue. Most commercial equipment cover 
up a lot of flaws in recording except excessive 
surface noise or distortion caused by over- 
used stampers. The reviewer who uses good 
equipment finds flaws quicker than others— 
because good equipment is more sensitive 
and is not designed to cover up poor record 
quality or excessive surface. The informed 
reviewer uses interchangeable needles which 
permits him to know the facts about a rec- 
ord. Most commercial equipment employ- 
ing a pickup with a permanent stylus have a 
broader point radius to that stylus than the 
width of the record groove. This broader 
stylus point prevents the needle from riding 
on the bottom of the groove where most of 
the surface noise is. However, there is a loss 
of musical values, and some musical listen- 
ers are becoming aware of this. What the 
correct width radius in a needle can do for 
record reproduction Dr. Jones explained in 
his needle article in our September-1945 issue, 
which is available in pamphlet form at ten 
cents. If the reader of this article is inclined 
to disbelieve the writer’s contentions we can 
assure him that these have been proved to 
us conclusively over a long period. We will 
admit that the listener has to be discrimin- 
ating to go to the trouble of making tests with 
needle points of various sizes—and, as Dr. 
Jones says, a bit fussy about things. Not 
all listeners have the patience required for 
such tests, but the rewards they bring can 
not be minimized. As we stated last month, 
the listener acquiring a needle with a point 
radius of .0015 will find the production from 
the English Decca FFRR_ records much 
clearer than he will with the average 
needle point that is twice that width. 


Reliable Advice 


While the greater majority of our readers 
are generally appreciative of the advice we 
give them from time to time regarding aids 
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to reproduction, there are a lot of people 
who remain swayed by clever advertising 
and accuse us of sour grapes because we do 
not endorse certain products which have 
never advertised in our pages. From the in- 
ception of this periodical we have told ad- 
vertisers that no editorial space would be 
given them and we specifically state on our 
rate card ‘No Reading Notices Accepted.” 
For the past two years one of the leading 
manufacturers of a popular semi-permanent 
needle, which we have found will play satis- 
factorily without wear for about 250 times 
but which the manufacturer advertises will 
play 4,000 times, has been shopping us for 
advertising. However, this manufacturer 
without bluntly stating it has intimated that 
he desires that we print a more friendly 
statement, editorially or otherwise, on the 
quality of his needle. This we will not do. 


More on Equipment 


To return to the thought advanced at the 
beginning of this rambling discourse: the 
idea of having one’s old equipment recon- 
ditioned until such time as one can afford 
to buy the type of equipment wanted. To 
do this it is necessary to consult a good ser- 
vice man, and this is most important. It is 
our belief that most of the leading record 
stores across country maintain the services 
of an intelligent service man, but we do know 
that there are a lot of stores across country 
that have incompetent men for this sort of 
work. Indeed, according to a number of 
leading manufacturers of equipment and 
parts, servicing reproducing equipment has 
assumed in the past few years the charac- 
teristics of a racket. One of the worst offenses 
of the uniformed service man is replacing a 
crystal cartridge with a new one that does 
not match the design of the electrical char- 
acteristics of the set. If you have to have 
your crystal cartridge replaced (and they 
should be replaced at least every two years 
since they gradually wear out), it is best to 
get the same cartridge you had previously. 
If you want to extend the range of your in- 
strument or improve the performance of 
your equipment by replacing your original 
cartridge with a more recently developed 
model, vou should see to it that the service 
man, who claims he can aid you, matches 
the output voltage of the original cartridge, 
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SOME BRITISH RECORDINGS OF 1947 





By Edward Sackville-West 


Every six months Fe bring our readers a 
critical survey of the best recordings issued in 
England by the eminent record and radio re- 
vieFer, EdFard Sackville-West. The present 
articlesdeals With issues from January through 
June of this year. 


Al start my review of the outstanding issues 
of the past six months with a work which, it 
seems to me, is of some importance for the 
future of British music. This is Alan Raws- 
thorne’s Symphonic Studies (Philharmonia 
Orch. cond. Constant Lambert. HMV 
C3542-4). A kind of orchestral ballad, in 
which the theme serves as a refrain rather 
than as a basis for variations, these Studies 
owe something, no doubt, to William Wal- 
ton, but more to Hindemith. Nevertheless, 
there is a powerful musical imagination at 
work here, providing dramatic thrills as well 
as passages of lyrical beauty. The Studies 
have gained considerable popularity in Eng- 
land and are, I feel, a particularly good model 
for young composers. The performance and 
recording are first rate. 

Benjamin Britten’s Young People’s Guide 
to the Orchestra (l,iverpool Philharmonic 
Orch. cond. Malcolm Sargent. Col. DX- 
1307-9) is a diabolically clever set of vari- 
ations on a simple theme by Purcell. Each 
orchestral instrument or group is spotlit in a 
series of solos which are brilliant, instructive, 
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beautiful and amusing. Originally composed 
as an accompaniment to an educational film, 
the Young People’s Guide is also a self-sub- 
sistent piece of music which almost anyone 
would enjoy. The texture of the recording is 
in places rather shallow, and the end of the 
fugal Finale a flat blare; elsewhere the re- 
production is quite good. 

Paul Kletzki’s recording of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony (Philharmonic Orch. Col. 
LX969-74) is on the whole the best we have 
ever had over here. The climaxes are a bit 
too heavily recorded, otherwise the luscious 
score sounds mellow and realistic. I like 
Kletzki’s conduct of the symphony very well; 
his tempi are stringent, his dynamic range 
carefully calculated to avoid sentimentaliz- 
ing an already over-emotional work. 

Though I prefer them myself, I do not 
hope to persuade too many in the States 
that Sir Thomas Beecham’s issue of Sibelius’ 
Tapiola (Royal Philharmonic Orch. HMV 
DB6412-3), and Charles Munch's of Ravel’s 
Daphnis and Chloe Suites (Paris Conserva- 
toire Orch. Decca K1584-6) are better than 
Koussevitzky’s. Still, these sets could not 
in any case go unmentioned here, for they 
are unquestionably among the best we have 
had this year. Great as Koussevitzky is, his 
habit of dramatizing everything he touches 
is bound to vulgarise some kiads of music, 
of which Tapiola is an example. Beecham’s 
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performance shows, I think, a finer sense of 
the shape of this frightening work of genius, 
and the recording is more subtly contrived. 
In the case of Daphnis and Chloe | make no 
apology for preferring a French orchestra 
and a French conductor—both of the best 
quality. Here again the picturesque beauty 
of sound may be less startling than that pro- 
duced by Koussevitzky; but the gain in de- 
tail and especially in the 
Finale of Suite 2—is considerable. 
has hitherto been available only 

old recording. 


recession wild 

Suite 1 
in a poor 
[t was well worth re-issuing, 
if only for the sake of the Nocturne—a most 
mysterious and wonderful piece of pure or- 
chestration, which translates into a hollow 
web of musical sound the night wind in pop- 
lars and the low murmur of invisible streams. 


Beethoven's “Eighth” 


The step from Daphnis to Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony is almost as long a one as 
music has to show. I do not myself care for 
a romantic reading of this symphony, as 
this usually involves taking the Minuet non- 
sensically fast and the Allegretto slower than 
the music implies, in order to make it sound 
more like a slow movement. In the new 
issue, made by the Vienna Philharmonic Or 
chestra and conducted, in the Weingartner 
tradition, by Herbert von Karayan (Col. 
I.X988-90), these errors are carefully avoided, 
with a result that is gay, vital, and in the 
truest The prolonged cli- 
maxes in the first and last movements are 
inimical to the gramophone; otherwise the 
recording of this set is adequate to the per- 
formance. 


sense classical. 


Likewise I strongly recommend 
a new set of Beethoven's Second Piano Con- 
certo in B flat, recorded by Schnabel and the 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by Issay 
Dobrowen (HMV DB6323-6). This co.- 
certo is among Beethoven's least interesting 
discursions; but the performance and re- 
cordiag are so good that one enjoys the 
work as if, simply, it were by a lesser com- 
poser. 

The inducement to buy a new recording of 
Strauss’s Don Juan has to be strong indeed, 
but I think Alceo Galliera provides it, in a 
performance which has outstanding qual- 
ities of vigour and sensibility. The Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra responds magnificently 
in every department of this romantic score, 
and the (Col. DX1356-7) 


recording does 


greater justice to the inner detail than aay | 
have yet heard. 

The latest that comic master- 
piece, Dukas’ L’Apprenti Sorcier (National 
Symphony Orch. cond. Jorda. Decca K1175- 
6) would, I should think, be very hard on 
any but the highest quality reproducers; but 
given an instrument that is equal to such 
formidable dynamics, the results are very 
impressive. 


issue of 


This set is on the same level as 
De Sabata’s recording of Berlioz’s Carnaval 
Romain. On side 4 is the Prelude to De- 
bussy’s early cantata, La Demoiselle Elue, a 
peaceful movement which makes a more than 
usually acceptable fill-up. 

From the spate of 19th-century Over- 
tures, lately issued by Decca, | should single 
out Thomas’ Raymond. This charming and 
innocent piece is more lightly scored, less 
full of perfunctory climaxes and tonic-dom- 
inant footling, than the overtures of Auber 
or Hérold. Both performance and record- 
ing (National Symphony Orch. cond. Boyd 
Neel. Decca K1299) are peculiarly success- 
fulin bringing out the freshness and piquancy 
of this delightful music. 

Janacek’s Sinfonietta is one of that most 
interesting composer’s last works. At first 
the music is rather difficult to seize,—per- 
haps because it is so compressed; but a noble 
imagination underlies the rather lumpy sur- 
face and yields itself to patient examination. 
The scoring is very noisy in places, but has 
been adroitly recorded; and the performance 
is, one must suppose, as authentic as possible 
(Czech Philharmonic Orch. cond. Kubelik. 
HMV C3573-5). 


An Organ Work 


I] should give very high marks indeed to 
Fernando Germani’s performance of César 
Franck’s Organ Chorale No. 3 in A minor 
(HMV C3580-1). The piece itself is uneven 
and rarely shows Franck at his best: there 
is too much empty rhapsodising and too 
little melodic invention. But the playing is 
superb and and the recording perhaps the 
best ever made of this difficult instrument. 
There is no roar or confusion, even in the 
heavily registered passages, and the choir 
organ sections are beautifully 
tender. 


clear and 


Turning now to chamber music, I must 
mention first a remarkably fine issue, by the 


Zoriaa String Quartet, of Benjamin Britten’s 
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Second String Quartet (HMV C3536-9). Dedi- 
cated to the memory of Purcell, this deeply 
serious and technically consummate music 
seems to me the finest instrumental work 
Britten has yet composed. The first move- 
ment is a formal experiment of great interest 
and importance for the future of sonata 
form; and the final Chacony—conceived as 
a homage to Purcell—is a long set of vari- 
ations which exploit the medium to its ut- 
most extent. This magnificent movement, 
with its cadenzas for each instrument in 
turn, its inventive figuration and its im- 
aginative transformations of a fine, bold 
theme, is among the most profoundly beauti- 
ful and assured things contemporary music 
has to show. The performance is technical- 
lv excellent, as well as authoritative, and 
the recording is of the same quality as that 
of Bartok’s Fifth Quartet. 


More Ravel 


A new recording of Ravel's Introduction 
and Allegro for Harp, String Quartet, Flute 
and Clarinet, was badly overdue here. As 
an example of his first period it is an exquis- 
ite piece of writing, typically French in tex- 
ture, in avoidance of emphasis and unnec- 
essary expatiation. The new set (by John 
Cockerill, Jean Pougnet, David Martin, 
Frederick Riddle, James Whitehead, Arthur 
Cleghorn, and Reginald Kell. Col. DX1310- 
11) achieves extreme clarity of each part at 
the expense of the general impressionist 
effect. I think this tends to dispel the deli- 
cate flavour of the music; but since so much 
recording seems to rejoice in confusion, the 
fault is perhaps on the right side, and the 
result is at all events beautifully distinct 
and well balanced. 

Suk’s Four Pieces op. 17, for Violin and 
Piano, may not be of more than secondary 
musical interest; but this is a case where 
performance counts for even more than 
usual. Ginette and Jean Neveu play these 
tuneful and very Czech pieces with so much 
taste and entrain that any amateur of duos 
must enjoy listening to them. The piano 
part, which is exceptionally well played, 
comes off rather better than the violin in 
this recording. (HMV DB6359-10). 

The idea of Tartini’s Violin Sonata in G 
minor is unlikely to raise the spirits of any- 
one who has not heard the work; yet 1 must 
insist that this isan uncommonly fine sonata, 
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full of beautiful ideas well worked out. And 
the performance, by Alfredo Campoli and 
Eric Gritton (Decca K1531-2), would be 
very difficult to improve on. The violin 
tone in this recording is round and true. So 
it is in the issue of Edmund Rubbra’s Second 
Violin Sonata, by Albert Sammons and 
Gerald Moore (HMV (C3547-8). Rubbra, 
who has a great deal of music (including five 
symphonies) to his credit, is a very English 
composer who has developed—slowly and 
rather painfully—a personal style of con- 
siderable weight. Deriving mainly from the 
tradition of 16th-century polyphony, but in- 
fluenced also by Ernest Bloch, Rubbra’s 
music makes no attempt to charm, but 
achieves a strong emotional effect by means 
of distinguished material powerfully handled. 
His Second Violin Sonata dates from 1932, 
but shows great resourcefulness in use of the 
instruments, in figuration, and in develop- 
ment of germinal fragments. The perfor- 
mance is a remarkably good one, very ably 
recorded. ; 

I have always though that Chopin's Sonata 
in B minor, op. 58, contains the whole of his 
genius, and for that reason have seldom felt 
entirely satisfied by any performance of it. 
But here is one that leaves me without a 
single cavil. It is by the Roumanian pianist, 
Dinu Lupatti, whose playing was greatly 
admired in London not long ago. His rend- 
ering of the sonata is brilliant without being 
in the least emphatic. There is no vulgar 
indulgence in rubato, no attempt to express 
the personality of the pianist. This is in 
fact the straightest of performances, illumin- 
ed at every turn by perfect musicianship and 
a wonderful touch. The recording (Col. 
1.X994-6) deals more faithiully with the 
piano than any solo discs I have heard lately. 


Some Vocal Records 


1 conclude this review with half a dozen 
vocal issues, foremost among them Géigli’s 
recording (with Royal Opera House Orch. 
cond. Zamboni. HMV DB6346) of ‘Ah! 
dispar, Vision”’ from Massenet’s Manon, and 
“Ah! non mi ridestar”’ from the same com- 
poser’s Werther. This seems to me undoubt- 
edly the best of Gigli’s later records: the 
beauty of tone is unfailing and there are 
none of this singer’s usual lapses of taste. 
The orchestral part, which is heavy, is not 
made to sound meagre, and the whole tex- 
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ture, even in the climaxes, is consistently 


agreeable. Among other operatic issues | 
like particularly Joan Cross’s singing of the 
Rondo from Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte (with 
Philharmonia Orch. cond. Collingwood, Col. 
DX1353). This artist has a most sympathet- 
ic, expressive voice, and her delivery of this 
elaborate aria is a gracious piece of classical 
singing. So is the performance of ‘Il mio 
tesoro” and ‘‘Dalla sua pace” from Mozart's 
Don Giovanni, by Aksel Schiotz (with Roval 
Orch. cond. HMV DB5264). 1 
think he might have given the first aria a 
little more tenderness of feeling, but his sing- 
ing of the second would be hard to better 
today. In “Durch die Walder” from Web 
Der Freischiitz, Richard Tauber sur- 
passes anything we have had from him in 
recent years. This is an admirable perfor 
mance full of vouthful vigour, and the re- 
cording is not at all bad (Parlophone R020- 
551). I think it probable that the French 
baritone, Gérard Souzay, may gain a consid- 
erable reputation in all countries, for his 
voice and style are perfectly adapted to 
Lieder. In the first record he has made here, 
of Fauré’s En Sourdine and Apres un Réve 
(Decca M604), his singiag compares favour- 


Tango. 


er’s 


ably with other versions of these famous 
romances. His voice, smooth as velvet, has a 
steady legato which is rather rare nowadays 
and records peculiarly well. Connoisseurs 
of lieder singing would be well advised to 
start collecting Souzay’s issues. 

British children have always been remark- 
able for their choral singing, and I strongly 
recommend a number of recordings (made 
recently by HMV for educational purposes) 
of school choirs culled from different parts 
of England. There are eight of these discs, 
which are extremely well recorded, with just 
the right amount of resonance (HMV C3523- 


30). The music ranges from Plain Chant, 
through Pergolesi, to modern a capella 
pieces. The children sing with a natural as- 


surance and delight that are touching as well 
as truly musical. 

The complete recording of Verdi's La 
Traviata (with chorus and orch. of Opera 
House, Rome, cond. Bellezza. Col. DX1324- 
38) might have been an impressive set, if 
only the singing had been better. Adriana 
Guerrini has plenty of voice, but makes no 
attempt to convey the charm and pathos of 
Violetta; her singing is inexorably loud, in 
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frequent disregard of the composer’s express 
directions. Luigi Infantino and Paulo Silveri 
have their moments of fine singing; but the 
soloists on the whole give a coarse, routine 
performance which is all that we of today 
seem ever to have a chance of hearing. On 
the other hand, the chorus and orchestra are 
alike excellent in taste and quality of tone, 
and the recording of the whole set is well 
above the average. 





BOOK REVIEWS 





THE MUSIC OF TCHATKOVSKY. Edited 
by Gerald Abraham. W. W. Norton & 
Co., New York, 1946. 277 pp. Price $3.75. 


THE MUSIC OF SCHUBERT. Edited by 
Gerald Abraham. W. W. Norton & Co., 
New York, 1947. 342 pp. Price $3.75. 

ABoth these books are symposiums by a 
group of writers on the various aspects of 
each composer’s musical output. Mr. Abra- 
ham is a sound writer and on the strength of 
his selections [ would concede a sound editor. 
In books of this kind there will always be 
room for criticism, one writer will seem more 
in sympathy with his subject than another, 
thus in the Tchaikovsky. to me Martin 
Cooper, writing on “The Symphonies”’, pro- 
vides a more scholarly treatise than Eric 
Blom does on the ‘“‘Works for Solo Instru- 
ment and Orchestra.’’ But the latter's af- 
fability will probably be more appreciated 
by the many than the few. The idea behind 
these books is one I heartily endorse; there 
is more potenual copy in each chapter for 
musical appreciation than we frequently get 
in a whole book on a given subject. We have 
long been in need of a book like this on Schu- 
bert and I can only hope that a lot of 
readers will acquire this one. 

Each book has a chapter devoted to the 
man himself. The Tchaikovsky book has 10 
chapters in all, one each on the symphonies, 
the concertos, miscellaneous orchestral works, 
the chamber music, the piano music, the 
operas, the ballets, the songs, and the relig- 
ious and choral music. The Schubert book 
has eight chapters in all, besides the first on 
the man, there are those on the orchestral 
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Orchestra 





BACH: Suite No. 2 in B minor and Suile 
No. 3 in D major; played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, direction of Serge 
Koussevitzky. Victor set M or DM-1123, 
five discs, price $5.85. 


A len years ago, Victor issued the four suites 
of Bach played by Adolf Busch and his 
Chamber Players (sets 332 and 339). By 
no means outdated in reproductive quality, 
these sets rank among the finest musical 
achievements of their kind. To be sure, plac- 
ed side by side with the Busch sets, these 
have the edge in reproduction, but that is to 
be expected. Like the Brandenburg Con- 
certi by Koussevitzky, these performances 
were recorded at Tanglewood, Mass, and a 
smaller orchestra was employed. Stylistical- 
ly, Koussevitzky is nomore praiseworthy here 
than in the Brandenburg Concerti. This is 
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super-polished Bach, admirable for the clar- 
ity and precision of line, and the fine blend 
of quality and quantity. In some of the 
quick movements, Busch obtains more flexi- 
bility of line and nuance, but in the slow 
movements he is often heavy-handed com- 
pared with Koussevitzky. This is true of the 
celebrated Air in the D major Suite, which is 
beautifully played and better paced here. 
The B minor Suite features the flute, and 
here Georges Laurent plays with such con- 
sistent beauty of tone and with such marvel 
of delicate precision that he steals the show— 
and what a show it is! Yet, his style, has not 
the classical purity of Marcel Moyse. 

The D major Suite is played here by strings 
only. Bach scored the work originally for 
two oboes, three trumpets, timpani, strings, 
and basso continuo, except in the Air where 
he used only strings. The oboes are hardly 
needed since they do little more than double 
the upper string parts. Busch, in his record- 
ing, used the three trumpets, which were 
most effective in pointing up inner parts in 
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the quick movements. Koussevitzky has 
Bach more 
luxuriantly than in the magnificent Ouver- 
ture and the Air of this suite, and his Gigue 
substantiates the character of the movement 
in a more lively way than Busch’s. There is 
one point in performance with which I 
disagree with Koussevitzky, and that is the 
broad ritards he makes at the end of some 
movements, where none are indicated. Busch 
wisely does not do this. But Busch is the 


better Bachian. P.H.R. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 in E flat 
(Erotica); played by the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Victor de Sabata, con- 
ductor. Decca FFRR Set ED/EDA 13, 
seven discs, price $15.00. 


nowhere rendered homage to 


AA correspondent from. Rome wrote me 
sometime back that one came away from the 
performances of de Sabata’s Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner, Franck, and Debussy with 
the feeling that ‘‘the last word had been said 
upon the performance of the music’’, and 
“that all future hearings music must be anti- 
climatic’. While [ do not think the last 
word is said in the present performance of 
the ‘‘Eroica’’, I do feel that this is one of the 
best performances I have heard through the 
years. Ina recent visit to England, where 
this recording was made, de Sabata was high- 
ly praised for his astute musicianship and 
interpretative accomplishments. One finds 
in his performance here two esteemable qual- 
ities—a disciplinary command of forces and 
a rhythmic flexibility which makes his music- 
making a joy to the ear. His interpretation 
of this score does not have the intensified de- 
liberation of dramatic purpose we find in 
Toscanini’s performance, nor does it have 
the relaxed declamatory qualities of the 
Walter one. To my way of thinking, de 
Sabata achieves some of the best qualities of 
both Toscanini and Walter. His is a better 
performance than Walter's, since the latter 
tends to romanticize the music in the man- 
ner of many late 19th-century conductors. 
While I regard the Toscanini reading of the 
“Eroica’’ as among the noted conductor's 
most illuminating readings of a Beethoven 
symphony, I find the existent recording of 
his rendition unpleasent to my ear. The 
hard, dry characteristics of the studio in 
which his version was recorded suggest a 
tautness of interpretation that is not con- 
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sistent with the Maestro’s reading 1n the con- 
cert hall. The present recording, while hav- 
ing a bit too much hall resonance and far 
less clarity of woodwind detail than the 
Walter one, is tonally appreciable. One 
senses the prospectus on the orchestra here 
as at a distance, but though some detail is 
not as clearly voiced as some of us might 
like it the reproduction is nonetheless gener- 
ally clear throughout. Too, the dynamics 
are exceptional well handled on the pianis- 
simo side. It is on the loud passages that 
English Decca engineers fall down, taking 
far too much of the full bloom from the music 
by their monitoring. It seems a pity that 
this fine set should be so high priced because 
it places it out of the range of too many rec- 


ord buyers. —P.H.R. 


BRAHMS: (arr. Stokowski): Hungarian 
Dance No. 1 in G minor; and DOLAN: 
A Message for Liza from Lady in the Dark; 
Leopold Stokowski and the Hollywood 
Bowl Symphony Orchestra. Victor 10- 
inch disc 10-1302, price 75c. 


AThe Brahms is marked freely transcribed 
by Mr. Stokowski. The lush waltz tune 
comes from the moving picture of Lady in 
the Dark. The Brahms seems a little weighty 
in this arrangement and the other piece 
definitely lightweight—‘“‘honorable contrast.” 
as the Chinese might say. As always the 
conductor proves he has a way with an orch- 
estra. But as musical amenities go I find 
these of no great import. —J.N. 


CHOPIN: Les Sylphides (arr. Anderson 
and Bodge); played by the Boston ‘‘Pops”’ 
Orchestra, direction of Arthur Fiedler. 
Victor M- or DM-1119, three discs, price 
$3.85. 


AThis staple of the ballet repertoire was is- 
sued in July 1936 ina recording by Malcolm 
Sargent and the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (Victor M-306). The orchestration 
in that version was made by White and Mur- 
ray. Columbia also has had one discful of 
this music. The arranger in that case was 
one Douglass. I will not undertake to com- 
pare the work of those estimable gentlemen 
with that of Messrs Anderson and Bodge 
who are credited with a similar service here. 
Sufiice it to say that for orchestrated Chopin 
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this arrangement will do very well. It would 
be interesting to know, however, what be- 
came of the original scoring made for Fokine, 
whose brain-child the ballet was, by such 
distinguished musicians as Glazunoff, Lia- 
doff, Taneieff, Sokoloff and Stravinsky. 
Fiedler does a characteristically spirited 
job with this popular music, and he has been 
accorded Victor’s customary excellent re- 
cording. —P.L.M. 


FRANCK: Psyche—Suite, and Le Chasseur 
Maudit (Symphonic Poem); played by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Désireé Defauw. Victor set 
M or DM-1122, four discs, price $4.85. 


A There is a poetic lyricism, at once delicate 
and refined, to Franck’s Psyche which is a 
appealing. The work originally composed 
for orchestra and chorus was called a sym- 
phony, but later the orchestral parts were 
extracted and published in the form of a 
suite. The program is drawn from the tale 
of Cupid and Psyche as told by Apuleius 
in The Golden Ass. There are four sections: 
Psyche’s Sleep, Psyche Borne Away by the 
Zephrs, The Garden of Cupid, and Psyche 
and Cupid. While not wholly convincing 
music, the work has many attributes of its 
composer: the ‘wonderful improvistory 
style, often the result of endless labor’, as 
Tovey has said, and harmonic sensuousness 
and a spiritual serenity. The music lacks 
dramatic contrast, and reveals more sensi- 
bility than imagination. The second move- 
ment— a scherzo—is the best of the four. 
The innocuousness of Franck’s characteriza- 
tion is strongly contrasted by the drama of 
The Accursed Huntsman. The latter is the 
inevitable dramatization of good and evil. 
As a tone poem it is far too conventional for 
its own good; Franck was never too success- 
ful at the picturesque. Of his several tone 
poems, I like best his delicate Les Eolides, 
which Toscanini plays so beautifully. The 
program of this work, outlined in the notes, 
briefly has to do, as a young friend of ours 

-Homer Edwards—of Atlanta, Ga., recent- 
ly wrote, ‘‘with the fate of a wicked Count 
who goes hunting on the Sabbath when he 
should be in church”. 

It is the splendid sound of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra from these discs that 
immediately recommends them. Defauw 
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knows how to exploit tonal coloring and the 
Victor engineers have always been eminent- 
ly successful with this orchestra. Nearly two 
decades ago, Defauw played some of this 
music with the Brussels Roval Conservatory 
Orchestra. His well rounded performance of 
the music was admired then as I feel sure it 
will be now. Decca recently released The 
Accursed Huntsman, played by Franz André 
and the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(discs K1485/86), a performance which in no 
way eclipses the present one except in fre- 
quency range. Actually for clarity of line, 
balance and realistic instrumental timbre, 
the present recording surpasses the other. 


P.H.R. 


HANDEL: Twelve Concerti Grossi, Opus 6 
(49 sides); played by the Busch Chamber 
Players, conducted by Adolf Busch. (Con- 
certino: Adolf Busch and Ernest Drucker, 
violins; Herman Busch, cello; Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski, clavier), and GEMINIANI: 
Siciliana from Sonata in C minor (1 side); 
played by Adolf Busch (violin) and Artur 
Balsam (piano). Columbia set M or MM- 
685, three volumes, price $28.50. 


Alin the annals of phonograph literature 
Adolf Busch’s performances of the Bach 
Brandenburg Concerti remain unchallenged; 
they are played with taste and consummate 
musicianship and with a fine feeling for rhy- 
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thmic vitality and phrasing, which makes 
them enduringly enjoyable. Domestic Co- 
lumbia is to be congratulated on assigning 
the task of the preparation and performance 
of Handel's twelve Concerti Grosst to Busch 
and his chamber players. Mr. Busch’s per- 
formances of 18th-century music have al- 
ways been elegant and facile, the best things 
that he has accomplished for the phonograph. 
Though the Bach works rate above the Han- 
del ones in musical interest; the latter none- 
theless are distinguished for their melodic ap- 
peal, their rhythmic charm and their nobility 
of expression. Columbia has provided with 
this set scholarly program notes by Emanuel 
Winternitz, so the origin of the concerto gros- 
so style and the texture and purpose of these 
scores need not be broadly outlined here. 
Suffice it to say, they are inprovisatory in 


character and deftly varied in mood and 
form. 
Handel wrote these works in the short 


space of a month in the fall of 1739. Charles 
Burney in his A General’ History of Music 
(1789) says of the composer that his “‘activity 
and spirit of enterprise at this time, in his 
fiftv-sixth vear, were truly wonderful! op- 
posed and oppressed by the most powerful 
nobles and gentry of the kingdom! suffer- 
ing with bodily and mental disease! 
rivals innumberable; 


with 
when a Spanish war 
broke out, which occupied the 
minds, and absorbed the thoughts of the 
whole nation! Amidst all the accumulated 
misfortunes and impediments, he composed 


was just 


his twelve grand concertos, and Dryden's 
brought out Saul; 
Egypt; Jupiter in Argos; published seven 
sonatas, Opus 5; and revived II Trionfo del 
Tempo; Acis and Galatea; and Alexander's 
\nd yet this seems to have been one 


second ode; Israel in 


Feast! 
of the most idle years of his public life.” 
Handel's creative fecundity was always re- 
markable, and the writing of these concertos 
was probably no real chore for him. We are 
told he took a considerable pride in these 
works, and published them himself, by sub- 
scription. They were widely played ir his 
It would be idle to claim that these 
twelve concertos were of equal worth; the 
first six are on a higher inspirational plane 
than the last six, and the seventh and final 
three have been rightfully called mediocre in 
comparison with the others. 


time. 


About ten years ago, Boyd Neel and his 


String Orchestra recorded all twelve of these 
works. in London for English Decca. The 
domestic company, issued the first six in its 
now defunct catalogue of European reissues 
(discs 25655/67-D). Unfortunately the fine 
quality of the performances were marred by 
poor record surfaces in the domestic issues 
and the enjoyment of the music was there- 
fore circumvented in part. One does not en- 
counter that condition in the present set, 
which offers not only an advance in reproduc- 
tive qualities—i.e., clarity of line and greater 
nuance—but, in my estimation, a greater 
suppleness of pace and more varied expres- 
sion in performance. Both Neel and Busch 
realized the importance of the clavier, whose 
incisive rhythm, says Romain Rolland, ‘‘put 
the whole mass (orchestra) into motion.” 
Why Busch did not include the harpsichord 
in his Brandenburg Concerti remains a mys- 
tery to many of us; it would have added im- 
measurably to their authenticity as well as 
enjoyment. That he has included it here isa 
cause for gratitude. The captious Handelian 
may find points of criticism in these perfor- 
mances, but I find an over-all prospectus 
leaves me with the feeling that Busch has 
affirmed the freshness and vitality of these 
works in a truly compelling manner. It is 
as though he had read Rolland’s remarks on 
their performance: “When you have studied 
with minute care each detail, obtained from 
your orchestra an irreproachable precision, 
tonal purity, and finish, vou will have done 
nothing unless you have made the face of the 
improvising genius rise from the work.” If 
not the face of the 
sonality, is vividly 
performances. 





genius, at least his per- 
brought to life in these 


PLR. 


HANDEL: Water Music Suite; played by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, direction’ of 
Eugene Ormandy. Columbia set X/MX- 
279, two discs, price $3.00. 


A Time has not dimmed the cheerful bright- 
ness and freshness of this music, yet it was 
all of 230 vears ago that it was first played to 
celebrate the royal progress of George I 
down the Thames from Lambeth to Chelsea. 
Although there were twenty movements to 
the original music played by Handel’s orches- 
tra of fiftv pieces, in modern times we gener- 
ally hear only six. The late Sir Hamilton 
Harty arranged for modern orchestra the 
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suite that is gneerally heard-in the concert 
hall. Harty was a keen Hanelian, playing 
the composer's music at its expressive best, 
and I have always valued highly the con- 
ductor’s several recordings of Handel works. 
It_is all of fifteen years ago, that Harty re- 
corded his suite for English Columbia (it was 
long available in domestic Columbia set X- 
13), so a new version is in order. Later, early 
1935, Stokowski recorded the music, if I re- 
member rightly in an arrangement of his 
own. Of the two versions, Harty’s was the 
most persuasive performance. Neither of 
these older sets stands up to the present one 
in matters of reproduction; there is not as 
fine a dynamic range nor the brilliance of 
orchestral coloring. 

Mr. Ormandy’s arrangement departs from 
the others by reversing the positions of the 
slow movements, placing a repetition of the 
opening allegro between, and following the 
Bourree and Hornpipe with the Allegro de- 
cisio. Harty followed the two dances move- 
ments with the Andante, having used the 
Air between them and the opening Allegro. 
This juxtaposition of movements can hardly 
be objected to. In arranging their suites 
both men were undoubtedly meddling with 
the composer’s wishes, and it is sufficinet 
unto itself that both have done a good job in 
providing an orchestral suite which is enjoy- 
able. Ormandy’s instrumentation does jus- 
tice to the Handelian style and undoubtedly 
is more suitable to a modern concert hall 
than the original open-barge scoring. The 
conductor’s performance is admirable in its 
briskness and precision, the syncopation is 
nicely marked, but though he plays the slow 
movements with considerate feeling he does 
not quite attain the charm and grace of 
Harty, especially in the Air where the com- 
poser is at his expressive best and the mood 
almost evokes the spirit of Bach. But the 
over-all superiority of the reproduction here 
definitely places this set in the forefront. 


—P.H.R. 


STRAUSS, Josef: Music of the Spheres 
(Sphaerenklaenge), Op. 235; played by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Erich Leinsdorf, con- 
ductor. Columbia disc 12579-D, price 
$1.00. 


AHere is a waltz by Johann Jr.’s second 
brother, not so often heard as his Village 
Swallows, but none the less attractive in its 
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own way. The name suggests an auspicious 
program, yet what’s in a name when Johann 
or his brother signs the music? The “glow- 
ing tones of passion”’, heard in the waltzes of 
Johann Jr., are held in leash in the music of 
Josef; he was a more retiring person. It is 
said of him that ‘‘he was a pale worker of 
the night, who preferred the smoke of count- 
less cigars to the scents of the woods and 
trees’, yet his music has an inner spirit and 
a charm far removed from the midnight oil. 
There are some attractive tunes in this waltz 
—generally gay in character but with an 
elegaic undercurrent. Mr. Leinsdorf gives 
the music a rather straightforward treat- 
ment, making very little contrast between 
it varying moods. The recording is good. 


P.H.R. 


SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 4 in D minor, 
Op. 120; played by the Cincinnatti Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Eugene Goossens, con- 
ductor. Victor set M or DM-1124, three 
discs, price $3.85. 


AOf the several sets of this work which have 
been issued in the past, the performance by 
Bruno Walter and the London Symphony 
Orchestra (Victor 837) has been the most 
widely admired one. Walter is never more 
sincere or compelling than when he plays a 
romantic work. Yet, as fine as his interpre- 
tation is, it must be admitted that Goosens 
reveals a distinct affinity with this composer, 
and his performance has a welcome vitality, 
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perhaps aided by the better reproduction 
(the Walter set was a bit undervitalized), as 
well as an appreciable understanding of the 
prevalent romanticism of the mood. Perhaps 
only a musician will realize the immediate 
benefit of hearing the horns and trombones 
reproduced well, as they are here, in the 
opening movement. They do not come 
through in the Walter set. Schumann’s 
scoring has never been of the kind to lend 
itself to successful reproduction, as others 
have pointed out in the past. However, it 
is a mistake to dwell on Schumann's scoring. 
As Alec Robertson, in reviewing the Walter 
performance in The Gramophone of July 
1939, said, “far too much emphasis is laid 
upon scoring, for no amount of clever or apt 
scoring can hide poverty of inspiration and 
ideas."’ To clinch his argument, he added a 
pertinent quote from A. J. B. Hutchings, 
“Schumann scored to his own satisfaction in 
a way which reflects his personality. If we 
dislike the result, our objection is to the man, 
not the scoring.” 

Despite the less distinctive thematic ma- 
terial of Schumann's Fourth, when compared 
with his Second and Third Symphonies, | 
have always been drawn to the work with 
its youthful bloom of romanticism and inner 
tervor. No informed musician could repute 
the originality of its construction. In the 
“rich organlike polyphony” of the introduc- 
tion to the first movement, we find the germs 
of thematic material used in all four move- 
ments. (Here, I like Goossens treatment 
better than Walter's). The work is supposed 
to be played without interruption, for this 
reason I would have had no pauses at the 
end of movements as we have here and else- 
where on records. But the breaks in records 
are something we have to accept, and the 
advisability of where they should be be will 
always remain a moot question. P.H.R. 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 9, Opus 

70; played by the Philharmonic-Symphony 

Orchestra of New York, direction of Ef- 
Columbia set M/MM-688, 

four discs, price $5.00. 

SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 9, Opus 

70; played by the Boston Symphony Or- 


rem Kurtz. 


chestra, direction of Serge Koussevitzky. 
Victor set M/DM-1134, three discs, price 
$3.85. 
AHardly a week after the Columbia set was 
placed on sale in the stores, the Victor al- 
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bum showed up. I am reminded of George 
Ade’s remark: ‘‘Aavbody can unless 
there happens to be a second entry.”” But 
the implication here does not of a necessity 
mean that Koussevitzky is the winner, since 
there is much to be said in favor of both al- 
bums. Perhaps before discussing the music, 
it might be well to talk about the reproduc- 
tion. The Columbia is unusually well re- 
corded, the instrumentation is clean and 
clear, and the sting tone is rich and mellow. 
There is more spaciousness in sound in the 
Victor set, a unified sonority of instrumenta- 
tion, but a thinner, vet lustrous quality of 
strings. Comparing the two sets side by 
side, one realizes that an element of surface 
(by no records I 
heard) intrudes upon the music from the 
Victor discs while from the Columbia ones 
such is not Thea, there is the 
matter of sides: Columbia takes 
eight to Victor's six. Side two in the Colum- 
bia set is barely an inch of music, but Kurtz 
makes the repeat of the opening section of 
the first movement while Koussevitzky does 
not. (It is not really an essential repeat.) 
I like Koussevitzky’s spacing better. The 
composer has indicated the third, fourth and 
fifth movements to be plaved without a 
pause and Koussevitzky has wisely arranged 
his recording to carry-over from each move- 
ment to the next without the break, whereas 
Kurtz terminates the third 
one side. 


win 


means excessive in the 


the case. 
record 


movement on 


Shostakovich’s Ninth is spoken of as the 
tail end of a trilogy, which was begun with 
his lengthy Seventh and E:zghth. Symphonies 
in which the challenge and tragedy of war 
are echoed. His Ninth was expected by most 
to be a grandiose and triumphant work, a 
victory symphony, instead it turns out to be 
a gay and exhilirating piece, almost as 
meretricious as his piano concerto. Its open- 
ing movement thematically trite, is saucy 
and suggestive of dancing vouth. 
movement is warmly lyrical and reflective 
with an interesting use of chromaticism. The 
third movement or scherzo has been aptly 
described as waspish—<.gain there are dance 
melodies. It leads into an improvisatory in- 
termezzo (Largo) with a Wagnerian flourish 
on trumpets and tuba and a dignified and 
sober, extemporized solo for the bassoon. 
The composer’s carry-over of this instru- 
ment, with a change of character, to the 


Its slow 
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finale is an ingenious touch. But the latter 
movement, despite its impish and humorous 
connotations, is really a superficial affair. 

It was Koussevitzky who first introduced 
this work in this country in July 1946 at the 
opening of the Berkshire Festival. He per- 
forms it with virtuosic precision and _ bril- 
liance, but with a fastidiousness of pur- 
pose which does not always fully convey 
its gaietv and unbuttoned vouthful exuber- 
ance. Kurtz, on the other hand, is less pre- 
cise and more flexible in line and phrase; | 
like his buovaney in the dance-like themes 
and the broader touch of humor and care 
freeness he imparts to the scherzo and the 
finale. His slow movement is less a moderato, 
as indicated by the composer, than an an- 
dante, and hence stronger in sentiment than 
KXoussevitzky's, whose tempo is not so slow. 
But Kurtz's affirmation of the presto mark- 
ing of the scherzo is keener than Kousse- 
vitzky’s, and hence more correctly precipi- 
tous. A choice between the sets may be 
governed by orchestral quality and monetary 
values. | strongly suggest that the listener 
hear both sets; there are things in the favor 
of each but whether the interpretative 
points, outlined above, will be noted by all 
listeners is a moot question. -P.H.R. 


STRAVINSKY: Symphony in Three Move- 
ments (1945); played by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, Igor 
Stravinsky, conductor. Columbia set 
M/MM.-680, three discs, price $4.00. 


A This work is dedicated to the Philharmon- 
ic-Symphony Society of New York as “an 
homage and appreciation of the composer’s 
twenty years’ association with that organ- 
ization. It was first played by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Stravinsky conducting, 
in January 1946. The score must have pre- 
sented some problems in recording and Co- 
lumbia deserves commendation for giving us 
a forward sounding performance with an 
equitable gradation of dynamics. 

This is not ‘‘everybody’s music’, and no 
one can predict the reaction of a half dozen 
listeners of different temperaments. The 
response it awakens is not an emotionally 
normal one. The esthetic austery and me- 
chanistic quality of the music is consistent 
with Stravinsky’s purpose in much of his 
later works—his theatre music excepted. 
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Here we find the composer experimenting 
with tonal blocks and planes, with rhythmic 
patterns and unusual instrumental group- 
ings. The work isa symphony in the modern 
sense in that it develops out of itself; it 
bears no relation to the traditional symphony 
form. Those who know and admire the 
composer’s Le Sacre du Printemps and the 
Symphonies for Wind Instruments will find 
this composition less abstruse than others, 
for it is stylistically related to these two 
works. The composer tells us (see notes) 
that the symphony has no program, but he 
adds that “in the process of creation in this 
our arduous time of sharp and shifting events, 
of despair and hope, of continual torments, 
of tension and, at last, cessation and relief, 
it may be that all these repercussions have 
left traces in this Symphony”. One would 
expect from these remarks that the dramatic 
character of the work would build to a finale 
that brought some relief, but this is not the 
case, for the composer hurls blocks of sound 
like the Sacre in his final movement and 
leaves us with the impression that whatever 
inner urge brought about the creation of the 
score that in the end he was dominated by 
the tension and distress of our times. , In 
the two hearings I have had of this sym- 
phony—one in the concert hall and one with 
the records following the score (the score 
was recently published by Associated Music 
Publishers)—I find the last movement the 
least persuasive, it is strident and harsh and 
unrelenting in its mechanistic drive. The 
long opening movement, sub-titled in the 
program of its first performance—Symphony- 
Overture, fascinated me with its structural 
growth emanating from the short opening 
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theme and the shifting patterns of orches- 
tral groupings which the composer uses. As 
in Petroushka, the piano plays an important 
part in the scoring especially in pointing up 
the rhythmic patterns. The short Andante 
aims for delicacy without sentiment or 
emotion; it fascinated me for the economic 
ingenuity of the instrumentation. I have 
already said this is not ‘everybody's music”’ 
and I might add for most it will not be 
“everyday music’, for the nervous tension 
is high and the dramatic continuity sharp 
and contentious. Some, of course, can take 
more of this than others. As to the musical 
interest of the score, it is undeniably of a 
high order, for Stravinsky is a skillful work- 
man and he knows as much about orchestra- 
tion as any man living. —P.H.R. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6 in B 
minor, Op. 74; played by the National 
Symphony Orchestra, Albert Coates, con- 
ductor. Decca FFRR set EDA-21, six 
discs, price $13.00. 


—_ 


‘CHAIKOVSKY: Romeo and Juliet—Fan- 
tasy’ Overture; played by the National 
Symphony Orchestra, Albert Coates, con- 
ductor. Decca FFRR set EDA-6, three 
discs, price $7.00. 


Alf memory serves me rightly, Coates made 
the first electrical recording of the Pathétique 
in 1926. In those early days, Coates robust- 
ness and virility were not served too well by 
the recording. Time has diminished some 
of the conductor’s old fire and energy; here 
we find in the Pathétique, a more mellow 
emotional quality mated to more delibera- 
tion of purpose. Some of the spontaneity of 
his former reading is gone—his dynamics are 
no longer exaggerated but carefully calcu- 
lated. Coates’ first recording of the Romeo 
and Juliet was issued around 1929 in Europe 
only. His latest version goes in heavily for 
dramatic contrasts, and the tonal beauty is 
less persuasive than others make it. 

The recording of both sets sounds well on 
a high fidelity machine, but it often lacks 
clarity of detail and curiously the timpani are 
poorly reproduced. No one to date on rec 
ords has quite eclipsed the performance of 
Furtwaengler’s Pathétique, and the Kousse- 
vitzky and Rodzinski performances of Romeo 
ind Juliet are my preferred sets, the latter 


P.H.R. 


being the best recording. 
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Concerto 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto No. 2 in G 
major, Op. 44; played by Shura Cherkas- 
sky (piano) and the Santa Monica Sym- 
phony, conducted by Jacques Rachmilo- 
vich. Concert Hall Society set, unlimited 
release, four discs, price $9.45 (tax inc.). 


Alo the piano, someone said, Tchaikovsky 
confided in the main his lighter ideas; most 
of his piano pieces are salon music. His gift 
for showmanship and his ability to score 
richly and colorfully served him well in his 
concertés. Critics are divided on the merits 
of the present work, it is far less objective 
than the familiar B flat minor and a much 
more difficult opus. That it has been ne- 
glected in favor of the first concerto can be 
understood, for the appeal of the latter is 
more direct and rewarding. Part of the ne- 
glect of this score is due to the resentment of 
pianists to sharing the spotlight with a solo 
violin and cello in the second movement, 
with the result that this movement has been 
shortened by some 154 bars in a way that, 
according to those who know the original ver- 
sion, upset the balance and beauty besides 
destroying its symmetry. The pianist, Alex- 
ander Siloti, is responsible for this shortened 
arrangement which the composer in a letter 
rightfully scored as literal mutilation ‘‘for 
the sake of making it easier.” Both Cher- 
kassky and Moiseiwitsch (the latter recorded 
this work in 1944 for H.M.V. in England) 
use the Siloti ‘arrangement’, which really 
robs the slow movement of meaning—leav- 
ing it a sentimental interlude of somewhat 
nostalgic mood. The loag opening move- 
ment (4 sides) is more diffuse than in the B 


flat minor, but is full of many pleasant mel- 


odies. W. R. Anderson, writing in The 
Gramophone, said of this movement: ‘Never 
a dull moment; always something going on 
and the assurance of mellifluity, even to 
superfluity.”” Of the finale, he noted: ‘“‘Dandy- 
dancers’ music. . .reminding me of some cafe- 
chantant ditty. . fresh notion in a 
demijohn of it; no reason why it couldn’t go 
on for ever... .commonplace as all-get-out, 
but tossed off with the cheek (the only word 
for it) that this composer supremely had, 
bless him, in his ‘1812’ days.’’ How fitting 
this music seems for dancers will be recalled 


not a 
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by those who have seen Balanchine's Ballet 
Imperial. 

Cherkassky, formidable 
technique, plays the piano part of this con- 


pe yssessed of a 


certo with an almost calculated accuracy. 
He has a flair for showmanship which one 
feels would be better exploited in the B flat 
minor concerto. Here, the dramatic sobriety 
asks for more expressivity, especially in the 
slow movement. He hasa high old time with 
the finale, tossing it off like a juggler manipu- 
lating his paraphernalia. It is the orchestral 
direction of Mr. Rachmilovich that distin- 
guishes this performance, he is neck and 
neck with the pianist in the dramatic doings, 
always giving a vital and brilliant back- 
ground, and it is he who supplies the nostal- 
gic note to the slow movement. The re- 
cording (pressed in vinylite) is effectively 
realized, but I feel a bit more hall resonance 
behind the Santa Monica Symphony would 


P.H.R. 


be to the good. 


WIENIAWSKI: 
Opus 22; played by Isaac Stern (violin) 
and the Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York, conducted by Efrem 
Kurtz. Columbia set M/MM8656, three 
discs, price $4.00. 

AHistory repeats itself in curious ways. This 

concerto served to introduce Heifetz to the 

American public in 1917 and it is now the first 

work of consequence to introduce Isaac Stern 

to record buyers. Heifetz recorded this con- 
certo in 1935; his set made in London was 
issued in this country in November of that 
year. Wieniawski (1835-1880) was one of 
the most brilliant violinists of all times. 
Like other virtuosi, he was a greater artist 


Concerto No. 2in D minor, 


than a composer; yet violinists and peda- 
gogues seem to value the legacy of violin 
music he left behind. Wieniawski was a ro 
manticist and this work has a lot of treacle, 
but despite its intrinsic thinness it has indi- 
vidual expression, and it its perhaps this fact 
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MARIAN ANDERSON, Con- 
tralto: Oh! Men From The 
Fields—Colum, Thomas; 
Bright Phoebus—Hook. Franz 
Rupp, piano. 10-1300, 75¢. 
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Transcriptions. Transcribed by ( / 
Heifetz. Emanuel Bay, piano. 
Album M-1126, $3.75. 
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THOMAS L. THOMAS, Bari- 
tone: Loch Lomond, Bende- 
meer’s Stream. Jacob Hanne- 
mann, piano. RCA Victor Red 
Seal Record 10-1301, 75¢. 


EUGENE GOOSSENS: Sym- 
phony No. 4, in D Minor, Op. 
120 — Schumann. Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. Red Seal 
Album M/DM-1124, $3.85. 
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that has given his music a longer lease of life 
The Ro- 
mance or slow movement here has become a 
thrice familiar solo; there are a lot of record- 
ings of it with piano (the latest of which 
was played by Erica Morini—Victor disc 11- 
8731). But, if the Romance is regarded as 
the heart of the work, it is by no means quali- 
tatively 


than some of his contemporaries. 


the other movements; 
Undoubted- 
lv, the gypsy-like finale would have been a 


better than 
all are cut from the same cloth. 


finer movement had the composer not gone 
sentimental so often, but the same thing can 
be said of the opening. The weakness in 
this concerto, in my estimation, lies in its 
, Which makes it diff- 
cult for a conductor to clarify lines, and cer- 
tainly the frequent diffuseness of Mr. Kurtz 
orchestral direction would seem to prove this. 

The Heifetz performance of this work was 
one of polished brilliance; as a recording to- 


lack of bass solidarity 


day it leaves something to be desired, but the 
present set does not surpass it with any start- 
ling degree of realism. To be sure, the dy- 
namic range is better but by no means as 
wide as we have had in some modern concer- 
to recordings. Mr. Stern plays with con- 
sistent beauty of tone and if he does not 
make the technical difficulties as bristling as 
some, he nonetheless plays them superbly. 
What [| admire about the young violinist’s 
performance is his artistic restraint and mel- 
odic eloquence, and comparing his work with 
Heifetz I find him an equally compelling 


interpreter. P.H.R. 





Keyboard 

BOWLES: Sonata for Two Pianos; played 

by Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale. Con- 

cert Hall Society set AS, two 10-inch discs 
(Limited edition for members onlv) 


AWhile Paul 


thoughtfulness in its austerity and restraint, 


30owles’ music often suggests 
it nonetheless has an emotional spontaneity. 
\ pupil of Aaron Copland and Virgil Thom 
S0wles little 
His interest 


influence of his 
in folk music of an 
exotic genre has shaped his music in part, 
and in the finale here we 


son, reveals 


teachers. 


encounter a new 
version of a West African dance taken from 
his ballet, Vankee Clipper. Bowles’ flair for 
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theatricalism is noted in his opening move- 
ment which is bristling and flippant with its 
jazzy effects. The heart of the sonata is the 
slow movement, wherein the composer's de- 
tached emotionalism is successfully exploited 
somewhat remindfully of 20th-century French 
piano music. The brevity of the outer move- 
ments gives them both character and force. 
This work was expressly written for Gold 
and Fizdale and they play it with consider- 
able The while tonally 
realistic, presented some problems in the 


zest. recording, 
second movement with chordal rattles, and 
the surfaces of the vinvlite discs | heard were 
not as smooth as they might have been. 

P.G. 


BRAHMS: Waltzes, Opus 39—Nos. 1, 2, 11, 
14, 15; played by Vitya Vronsky and 
Victor Babin (duo pianists). Columbia 
10-inch disc 17407-D, price 75c. 


A The Brahms four-hand waltzes, so full of 
the spirit of Vienna, are closer in character 
to the Austrian “‘laendler’’ than to the waltz 
developed by Chopin. Full of lovely melod- 
ies and ingenious invention, few musicians 
can resist their charm. The late Fuller- 
Maitland once said they were as effective for 
two hands as for four, and “the elasticity of 
their rhythm can be better preserved in the 
solo than the duet’’. Listening to this disc I 
find Fuller-Maitland’s contention borne out 
and comparing the playing with that of 
Anatole Kitain in Columbia set 342, I find 
the latter more flexible in his rhythm. How- 
ever, if I am not mistaken this is the first 
four-hand peformance of any of the waltzes 
made available in a domestic catalogue and 
its issue will undoubtedly be of interest to 
many. There is something to say in favor 
of a group of waltzes rather than the whole 
series in recording; they 
better. 


interest 
PG. 


sustain 


COPLAND: Danson played by 
Aaron Copland and Leo Smit (pianists). 
Concert Hall Society disc, unlimited re 


Cubano; 


lease, price $2.63 (tax inc.). 


ACopland tells us that the thematic ma 
terial of the present work was gathered in 
various spots in Cuba. The work is closely 
akin to his El Salon Mexico. It is 
brightly alert than the latter score, more dis- 
jointed in his thematic structure, and is only 


less 
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mildly diverting for its rhythmic intricacy. 
“The themes in the Danzon are fragments”, 
says Mr. Copland, “remembered in retros- 
pect.” They are also of a popular idiom, and 
not of great significance. But the piece is 
cleverly made and quite individual in style 
and musical structure, as the annotator says. 
It is briskly played by the composer and Mr. 
Smit, and the recording is good. -P.G., 


STRAVINSKY: Sonata for Two Pianos 
(1943), and Cing Pieces Faciles (1916); 
played by Arthur Gold and Robert Fiz- 
Dale. Concert Hall Society set A6 (Lim- 
ited Edition for members only.) 


AStravinsky’s two-piano sonata is a com- 
plete reversal of style from his Symphony in 
Three Movements. It is melodic, free flowing 
and very listenable, the work of an exacting 
musical craftsman. In style it is not far re- 
moved from the best German traditions, and 
some purport to note in it a spiritual relation 
to the late sonatas of Beethoven. But while 
the composer gives us melodic material here, 
instead of the blocks and planes of sound 
heard in his symphony, the angularity and 
expressive character of his melodies mark 
the individuality of his style. The work is 
much in the nature of a new vintage in old 
bottles, a fact borne out by Arthur V. Ber- 
ger’s excellent descriptive notes. 

The Five Facile Pieces,—for one piano, 
four hands—are of lesser import. They are 
what might be termed examples of a Stra- 
vinskesque impressionism, and their origins 
are obviously, as Mr. Berger says, from the 
cultures of France, Spain, Russia, Italy and 
Germany. Stravinsky aimed to keep the 
upper part easy of this little geographical 
suite, so that amateurs with less musical ex- 
perience could play along with more experi- 
enced performers. As ‘“‘utility music’’ these 
pieces have more value than for repeated 
aural purposes. Players may relish their 
performance, as seemingly Gold and Fizdale 
do, but they cannot add much to their 
slight musical significance. The sonata, on 
the other hand, is music of more substance 
and weight, to which most of us would be 
content to listen. It is well played. 

The recording of these works, outside of a 
disturbance on some chordal effects in the 
sonata which caused a slight rattle in my 
pickup, is tonally good. P.H.R. 
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MENDELSSOHN: Variations Sérieuses; 
Songs Without Words (Op. 67, No. 5, and 
Op. 62, No. 1); Wedding March and Vari- 
ations (Liszt-Horowitz); played by Vlad- 
imar Horowitz (piano). Victor set M- or 
DM-1121, 3 discs, price $3.85. 


AThis album contains the only available 
version of the Variations Sérieuses, now that 
the Cortot discs have been withdrawn. A 
replacement was needed, since the work is 
Mendelssohn’s finest piece for the piano. 
Composed in 1841, it comprises a theme and 
seventeen variations, some of which are of 
great technical difficulty. The theme itself 
is one of Mendelssohn’s most dignified con- 
ceptions, with a rich, chromatic harmoniz- 
ation that is far removed from the salon at- 
mosphere which blights so much of his other 
piano music. 

Horowitz does amazing things with it, 
though that was to be expected; he does 
amazing things to the C major scale. I do not 
find much emotion in his playing of the Vart- 
ations; everything sounds intellectual, care- 
fully planned, even methodical. But the 
notes themselves could not be played better, 
and since Horowitz has a chance to exhibit 
his unparalleled control, as in the twelfth 
variation, the results are quite exciting. In 
the final variation, which he builds up to 
melodramatic proportions, a more equitable 
balance between virtuosity and poetry might 
have been attained, but there again one is so 
impressed with the stature of the playing 
that the stature of the interpretation can be, 
for once, temporarily forgotten—except when 
recalled in cold blood, away from the mag- 
netism of the Horowitz fingers. 
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Mendelssohn wrote forty-eight Lieder Ohne 
Worte. Of these, he himself named only 
nine; the descriptive titles were added by 
The two that Horowitz 
plays here are among Mendelssohn's unnam- 
ed, but nevertheless glory in the titles of The 
Shepaerd’s Complaint and May Breezes. Both 
‘are charming vignettes, the second a very 
Schumannesque one, and both are simply 
and beautifully plaved. 

Finally, there are the Mendelssohn-Liszt 
Horowitz Wedding March Variations. More 
Horowitz than his predecessors is present; 


later publishers. 


it amounts to an original composition, and 
one that has as much in common with the 
original composer as a Tommy gun with a 
bow and arrow. It is a fantastically difficult 
showpiece, and Horowitz generally winds up 
his concert encores with it. One could be 
charitable, call it electrifying virtuosity and 
a lot of fun, and let it go at that. In all 
truth, however, it would have been better 
had the piece been released as a single disc, 
with some honest Mendelssohn used to fill 
the two sides in the album. The reproduc- 
tion here, as throughout the album, is mag- 
nificent. Horowitz always has had good luck 
with the recording engineers. —H.C.S, 


WAGNER: Lohengrin—Bridal Chorus; and 
MENDELSSOHN: Midsummer Night's 
Dream—Wedding March; played by Fred 
Feibel on the New York Paramount Or- 
gan. Columbia disc 7528-M, price $1.00. 


AWhile I do not take to these selections in 
the present performances, I realize that a lot 
of people will not be similarly minded. The 
Paramount organ is pridefully regarded by 
a lot of New Yorker movie-goers, and cer- 
tainly Mr. Feibel gives it a telling work-out. 

-P.G. 


Instrumental 


ACHRON: Hebrew Melody, Op. 33; SCHU- 
BERT: Rondo (arr. Friedberg); played 
by Jascha Heifetz (violin) with piano ac- 
companiments by Emanuel Bay. Victor 
disc 11-9572, price $1.00. 


A Two old favorites from the Heifetz reper- 
toire, the first a broad and eloquent melody 
and the second a pleasant series of whimsical- 
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ly shifting moods. Both have long been 
known in earlier recordings of the artist, the 
Hebrew Melody on Victor 6695 and the Rondo 
on Victor 6691. They are played here with 
all the Heifetz polish and (where needed) 
dignity or sparkle. The recording, like that 
of the two discs reviewed previousy!, has 
been calculated to keep us reminded that 
this is a violin solo with piano accompani- 
ment, but as such the balance ts satisfactory. 


P.M. 


BACH: Sonata No. 3 in A minor (for unac- 
companied violin); played by 
Ricci. Vox set 187 (automatic), 
price $2.75. 

ABach’s unaccompanied sonatas are not 

everyman’s meat despite their amazing in- 

vention and polyphonic daring. There are 
passages in them, which as Schweitzer has 
said, ‘‘the best player cannot render without 

a certain harshness. The arpeggio harmonies 

sometimes make a particularly bad effect, 

even in the finest playing.”” Schweitzer goes 
on to tell us how the curved bow used in 

Bach’s time, which permitted the playing of 

a chordal harmony as a single sounding unit, 

added to one’s material enjoyment. Few 

modern listeners have had the opportunity 
to make this comparison but someday we 
hope the phonograph will permit us to do so. 

In the meantime, since the modern violinist 

can hardly be expected to change his bowing 

technique, we accept his performances of 
these masterpieces which allow for an extra- 
ordinary exploitation of the performer’s musi- 
cianship and technical accomplishments. Mr. 
Ricci plays this work with tonal fluency and 
technical proficiency, one cannot fail to ad- 
mire the clearly reproduced sound of his vio- 
lin from these smooth-surfaced vinylite rec- 
ords. His conception of the sonata, is not as 
vital as Szigeti’s, especially in the Fuga, and 
his Andante is paced too slowly. However, 
the reproduction of the Szigeti set does not 
match the present one either in clarity of 
tone or in quality of surface. —P.H.R. 


Ruggiero 
two discs 


KREISLER: Rondino on a Theme by Beet- 
hoven; and GLUCK (arr. Kreisler); Mel- 
odie; played by Nathan Milstein (violin) 
with Artur Balsam at the piano. Columbia 
10-inch disc 17408-D, price 75c. 

A Mr. Milstein plays these familiar Kreisler 

pieces with tonal suavity and polish and 
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Mr. Balsam functions as the discreet ac- 
companist. While the violinist’s musician- 
ship is above reproach, his playing is almost 
too forthright, and one misses some of the 
subtle charm that Kreisler brought to these 
little gems in bygone days. The recording 
is quite satisfactory. ' —P.G. 


MODERN VIOLIN TRANSCRIPTIONS 
by Jascha Heifetz: Tango (Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco); Mediterranean (Arnold Bax); 
Presto (Poulenc); Valses nobles et senti- 
mentales—Nos.6and7 (Ravel); La Cheve- 
lure (Debussy); Fairy Tale, Op. 20, No. 1 
(Medtner); Etude—Tableau (Rachman- 
inoff); Danza de la Gitana (Halffter); 
played by Jascha Heifetz (violin), with 
Emanuel Bay at the piano. Victor set 
M-1126, four 10-inch discs, price $3.75. 


Alf anyone thinks the composers knew best 
for what mediums their music was best suit- 
ed, one can hardly say that Heifetz has done 
them all a disservice. In several cases he has 
not unwisely chosen material which is shown 
off to advantage on the violin—Bax’s Medt- 
terranean, Poulenc’s Presto, Medtner’s Fairy 
Tale, the Rachmaninoff and Halffter 
pieces are well served by the instrument, and 
the arrangements are adroitly made. I can- 
not endorse the Debussy song, since the loss 
of the words leaves it meaningless; and the 
Ravel waltzes seem pallid and innocuous 
apart from their orchestration. Heifetz suc- 
cessfully exploits the mood of each piece and 
brings to all his usual tonal polish, and Mr. 
Bay gives him excellent support. The re- 
cording is good. P.G. 


the 


RUSSIAN MELODIES: Melody in F, Ope 
3, No. 1 (Rubinstein); Vocalise, Op. 34, 
No. 14 (Rachmaninoff); Song of India 
from Sadko (Rimsky-Korsakow) ; Orientale, 
Op. 50, No. 9 (Cui); Chanson Triste, Op. 
4), No. 2 (Tchaikovsky); None But the 
Lonely Heart, Op. 6, No. 6 (Tchaikovsky); 
played by Gregor Piatigorsky (cello) with 
Ralph Berkowitz at the piano. Columbia 
set M-684, three 10 inch discs, price $3.25. 


Athe general public favor recorded groups 
of familiar pieces in the encore classification 
no matter their origin. 
albums of this type. Such musical fare offers 


Hence, the series of 
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little reward to the advanced music lover, 
but to the novice it as acceptable as sweets 
Many a budding 
make good use of such recorded 
pieces, because they are among the first com- 
positions a student learns to play. No in- 
direct or comparative praise is required, since 
Mr. Piatigorsky on his own invests these 
melodies with considerable tonal expressi 
vity. And the recording is both realistic and 
equitably balanced. —J.N. 


to a ‘teen age youngster, 
student 


BOND: I Love You Truly; Just-a-Wearyin’ 
for You; sung by Allan Jones (tenor) with 
orchestra, direction of Robert Armbruster. 
Victor 10-inch disc, price 75c. 


A Allan Jones is unusual among present-day 
singers of this sort of song in that he en- 
deavors to instill a bit of passion into his in- 
terpretations. Other characteristic radio 
mannerisms he has, but this intensity sets 
him apart from those vocalists whose one 
aim seems to be to put their listeners to sleep. 
The orchestral accompaniments are very 
rich and the recording is brilliant if a bit 
shallow. —P.L.M. 


HERBERT: (arr. Alan Shulman): Naughty 
Marietta—Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life; Or- 
ange Blossoms—A Kiss in the Dark; Etleen- 
Thine Alone; The Only Girl—When You're 
Away; Mlle. Modiste—Kiss Me Again; 
Sweethearts trom Sweethearts; sung by 
Rise Stevens (mezzo-soprano). with Male 
Chorus and O -chestra conducted by Svy1- 
van Shulman. Columbia set M/MM-682, 
three discs, price $4.00. 


AThe notes with this set begin with a declar- 
ation once voiced by Victor Herbert—‘‘Per- 
sonally, I hold that that which is not ‘popu- 
lar’ is not of much benefit to the world.” It 
would that Miss Stevens holds this 
same belief, for she has chosen in recent 
times to record several albums of popular 
music in lieu of more serious fare. There is 
material, if not artistic. wisdom in this sort 
of thing, particularly when one has the attri- 


seem 
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butes that Miss Stevens possesses—an_ in- 
gratiating voice, excellent diction, and a 
build-up from the movie world. In her ex- 
cursions into the popular field, the singer has 
allied herself with two talented musicians— 
the Shulman brothers. While I admire the 
agreeable quality of Miss Steven’s voice, I 
find a certain over-conscientiousness of pur- 
pose in her singing of popular songs, a lack 
of that verve and spontaneity which gives 
the feeling of complete harmony with the 
medium. Columbia has provided the singer 
with excellent recording. —J.N. 


LERNER-LOEWE:  Brigadoon—Overture; 
Once in the Highlands; Brigadoon; Down 
on Mac Connachy Square; Waitin’ for my 
Dearie; I'll Go Home with Bonnie Jean; 
The Heather on the Hill; Come to Me, Bend 
to Me; Almost Like Being in Lope; There 
but for You, go I; My Mother's Wedding 
Day; From this Day On; Brigadoon; sung 
by David Brooks, Lee Sullivan, Pamela 
Britton, Marion Ball, with Brigadoon 
Chorus and Orchestra, conducted by Franz 
Allers. Victor set P-178 (automatic), five 
10-inch discs, price $3.00. 


A Victor has assembled the original cast of 
the Brigadoon company to make this set. 
Brigadoon is a fantasy or grown-up fairy tale 
with an attractive score by Frederick Loewe. 
The young artists are capable in their parts, 
but of them all Lee Sullivan, who plays the 
part of the phantom bridegroom, stamps his 
personality most strongly on the memory of 
the playgoer, and here in his songs IJ’/l Go 
Home with Bonnie Jean and Come to Me, 
Bend to Me. The story is outlined on the 
covers of the album so that those who have 
not seen the show can enjoy these record- 
ings which are well recorded in the best Vic- 
tor tradition. —P.G. 


MAC GIMSEY: To My Mother; Sweet Little 
Jesus Boy; sung by Robert Merrill (bari- 
tone) with orchestra, direction of Russ 
Case. Victor 10-inch disc, 10-1308, price 
75c. 

The Wiffenpoof Song; The Sweetheart of 
Sigma Chi; sung by Robert Merrill (bari- 
tone) with male chorus and orchestra, di- 


rection of Russ Case. Victor 10-inch disc 
10-1313, price 75c. 
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A The first of these selections was issued for 
Mother’s Day, but its sentimental appeal 
will not change with the season. Sweet Little 
Jesus Boy, a pseudo-spiritual, has perhaps 
greater musical value, but the baritone’s ap- 
proach to it seems rather superficial. He 
might have lingered a bit over the more 
meaningful phrases of the text, but he seems 
determined instead not to emotionalize. The 
orchestral accompaniments in these two songs 
are soft but glittery. 

The Whiffenpoof Song, beloved by Yale 
men, is given with appropriate solemnity 
and appealing tone quality. In its compan- 
ion Merrill overcomes his inhibitions and 
adopts a really sentimental tempo. There 
is an elaborate choral and orchestral back- 
ground, and the recording is big and luscious. 
In all four of the songs Merill is in the best of 
voice, and he is excellently reproduced. 


PBs 


OLD SCOTCH AIR: Loch Lomond; and 
OLD IRISH AIR: Bendemeer’s Stream; 
sung by Thomas L. Thomas (baritone, 
with Jacob Hannermann at the piano. 
Victor 10-inch disc 10-1301, price 75c. 

A This little disc deserves the highest praise; 

it is especially pleasing for the artistic re- 

straint and honest emotionalism of the sing- 
er. These are simple songs which most of us 
know and probably have tried to sing. There 
is an absence of self-consciousness to them, 

a quietude and pathos, which moves one 

when they are sung with feeling and com- 

pulsion. If anyone thinks that familiar songs 
like these do not have strong appeal, I bid 
them hear this disc. Few people probably 
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know the several verses of Loch Lomond, but 
they will not be apt to forget the last one 
after hearing it here. I find it most gratify- 
ing that a piano was used in preference to an 
orchestra, it adds greatly to the intimacy of 
mood. —J.N. 


POPULAR SONG FAVORITES: Falling in 
Love with Love (Rodgers); You're Every- 
where (Youmans); September Song (Weill); 
The Lovely Song my Heart is Singing 
(Goulding) ; In the Still of the Night (Porter) ; 
I'll Remember April (Raye); sung by 
Gladys Swarthout (mezzo-soprano), with 
Russ Case and his Orchestra. 
M-1127, 


Victor set 
three 10-inch discs, price $3.00. 


AMiss Swarthout, like many other concert 
and operatic singers of the day, has been 
wooed and won by radio to sing music in the 
popular idiom. Like others, she voices such 
songs with tonal beauty but with very little 
true feeling for the idiom. I have heard 
singers with far less voice in night clubs and 
other spots sing these songs in a way that 
was immediately more persuasive. Perhaps 
the atmosphere has something to do with it, 
and the titillating effect of the contents of 
But whatever it is, I think also 
there is much more required in Kurt Weill’s 
September Song than smooth singing, and 
also in Cole Porter’s In the Still of the Night. 
I would have preferred a recital of concert 
songs from the singer, but I am forgetting 
her radio audience. J.N. 


one’s glass. 


PUCCINI: La Boheme—Mi chiamano Mimi; 
and Madame Butterfly—Un bel di vedremo; 
sung by Jeanette MacDonald (soprano), 
with RCA Victor Orchestra, Frieder Weiss- 
mann, conductor. Victor disc 11-9599, 
price $1.00. 


AMiss MacDonald has not a large voice-and 
she wisely does not strain it. Her Boheme 
aria is charmingly sung; she conveys the 
delicate character of Mimi, and often brings 
an intimacy of feeling that is engaging. Her 
Butterfly aria recalls the fragile quality that 
the Japanese soprano, Tamaki Muira, used 
to bring to the part. Miss MacDonald, 
like the latter, does not bring dramatic 
punch to her top notes, instead she concen- 
trates on the narrative character of the aria. 
There is much to be said in favor of her artis- 
tic restraint, which is well matched by Dr. 


Weissmann’s accompanying orchestra. Re- 
production is excellent. —J.N. 


RAVEL: Trots Chants Hébraiques (piano 

accompaniment); Madécasses; 
sung by Madeleine Grey (soprano) with 
flute, piano and violoncello, direction of 
Maurice Ravel. Vox set 186, three 10- 
inch discs, price $3.75. 


Chansons 


A Vox does a real service in making avail- 
able once more these Polydor recordings 
which have for so long been much sought- 
after collector’s items. Once issued under 
the Brunswick label, these performances have 
had some currency in this country, but I am 
afraid their fame grew mostly after they had 
become rarities. Madeleine Grey is known 
to most of us as the singer in those record 
classics, the Cantelouble Chants d'Auvergne 
(Columbia 7238M, 7249M, 7262M,--now out 
of print, these discs should certainly be re- 
issued). Her following in America has been 
built largely on those recordings, and inter- 
est in the Ravel songs is enhanced by her 
singing of them. 
their particular historic significance is the 
presence of Ravel himself as director of the 
accompanying ensemble in the Chansons 
Madécasses and as the pianist (although the 
Vox lable does not so state) in the Chants 
FHeébraiques. 


But what gives these discs 


This is, of course, a feature 
which can never be duplicated in any future 
performance, quite aside from the’ extra- 
ordinarily beautiful singing of Miss Grey. 

The Chants Hébraiques are not properly a 
cycle: one of them dates from 1910 and the 
other two from 1914. The Chansons Madeé- 
casses were published in 1926. It is unfor- 
tunate that Vox, in re-issuing the records, 
did not use the space on the inside of the 
back cover of the album to print the texts 
of the songs, which, particularly in the sec- 
ond group, are very essential to the full en- 
joyment of the music. The [Hebrew Songs 
are in contrasted moods; the first, Kaddisch, 
is a prayer for the dead, the second, Mejerke, 
a dialogue between a rabbi and a young Jew, 
and the third, entitled L’Enigme Eternelle, 
is about as successful a musical expression 
of perplexity as I have ever heard. 

The Madagascar Songs are three, set to 
poems by Evariste Parny. The first is a 
love song which dwells on the name Nahan- 
dove. The second is a primitive cry of re- 
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sentment against the white man who has 
come to the island and driven the natives 
back into the jungle. The third, called 
Repos, is the langorous mood of the man who 
takes his ease in the heat of the early evening 
beneath a tufted tree; he wishes to be cares- 
sed by the women and to hear them sing. 
The spell is broken at the end, when, after 
the moon has risen, he tells them to go and 
prepare the meal. 

There is so much that is fine in the per- 
formances in this set and so much personal 
interest that it seems ungrateful to mention 
the fact that the recording, being of respec- 
table age, is no longer impressive from a me- 
chanical point of view. Miss Grey’s voice 
is definitely “phonogenic,’’ but a certain 
cloudiness develops during the course of each 
record side. This, I should add, is true not 
only of the new Vox pressings, but of the 
old Polydor and Brunswick copies with 
which I have long been familiar. No one, I 
hasten to add, who has a genuine interest 
in this kind of music, will be deterred by this 
imperfection. —P.L.M. 


SHVEDOFF: The Exchange of Diplomatic 
Notes between the Turkish Sultan and the 
Zaporojsky Cossacks (1674); sung by the 
Don Cossack Chorus, Serge Jaroff, Con- 
ductor. Columbia disc 7493-M, price $1.00 


AMy first inclination was to query “what 
all the shouting was about?’’, but a dignified 
Russian bass took over and made music 
where music was badly needed, but with the 
flip-over the conflict began again. This isa 
dynamic piece in the familiar pattern of the 
chorus, musically superficial. We are told 
that in it ‘the singers tell the story of a Cos- 
sack band which refused to submit to a 
Turkish Sultan and answered his tyrannical 
demands with a fiercely independent chal- 
lenge.”’ This is one composition that would 
have been aided by a free translation with 
the disc. If the basso is the Sultan, which I 
have no way of knowing, he is more im- 
pressive—musically speaking—than the de- 
fiant Cossacks. —J.N. 


SPIRITUALS: Jesus Met the Woman at the 
Well; Can’t No Grave Hold My Body 
Down; sung by the Two Gospel Keys. 
Apollo 10-inch disc 137, price 79c. 


AThese are not spirituals in the concert 
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style so familiar to us all, but something 
more primitive, and, whatever eise you may 
call it, honest and sincere. Both songs were 
new to me, but the style pretty well matches 
that of these same singers as represented in 
Disc set 658. The recording here’ is clear 
and satisfactory. —P.L.M. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Eugen Onegin; sung in 
Russian by leading Artists of the Soviet 
Union, accompanied by Orchestra con- 
ducted by A. Sh. Mehlik-Pasheayev, and 
Prof. A. I. Orloff. DISC sets 755-A (9 
discs) and 755-B (8 discs), price complete 
$28.56 with tax. 


AThe recording is not complete, as adver- 
tised, but presented with numerous cuts. 
Many of these, if memory serves me well, 
are observed in the opera house. Disc pro- 
vides a libretto to follow the action as re- 
corded, so the listener can appreciate the un- 
folding ‘of the story. From the reproductive 
standpoint, these records are better than 
most emanating from the USSR, if there are 
blemishes in the recording they are probably 
owing to the quality of the original masters 
from which Disc has pressed the present set. 
I believe that any surface sounds noted can 
be attributed to the Russian masters rather 
than the material used by Disc. It can be 
said that these are the best pressings that 
Disc has made of original Russian ones. 

The quality of the reproduction does not 
equal that which we find on modern Amer- 
ican operatic discs. However, it is repre- 
sentative of many European recorded operas 
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which were issued prior to the war. The re- 
cording is evidently made in a studio and 
generally speaking the voices are favored, 
but the orchestra is quite satisfactorily re- 
produced. 

The voices are typical of Russian singers, 
some are nasal, sharp and thin-toned. Of 
the men, the basso Mihailoff (Gremin) and 
Norzoff (Onegin) are the best; Koslovsky 
(Lenski) is less appealing. Kruglikova 
(Tatiana) is competent but thin toned, and 
Antonova (Olga) is uneven in tone quality. 
The fact that the performance is a lively 
dramatic one is in its favor. The impression 
one gets from it is dramatic competency if 
not vocal endowment. These modern Rus- 
sians do not have the refinement and urban- 
ity of former times, but many of them reveal 
unmistakeable relish in their work. 

Eugene Onegin (first produced in 1879) 
brough Tchaikovsky European fame as a 
dramatic composer. It has unquestionably 
been one of his most successful operas, des- 
pite its musical and dramatic shortcomings. 
Edwin Evans in his book on the composer 
rightfully says that “the musical character- 
ization is far from well defined. . .the beauty 
revealed throughout is rather of a physical 
type, and it is not surprising to read that 
Berezevsky describes the opera as being like 
a woman with many faults of heart and char- 
acter, but whom we love for her beauty in 
spite of them all’’. I think this quote sums 
up the true facts about this score, except 


that I might mention Puskin’s romantic 
story is not wholly persuasive being some- 
what of a parallel to Goethe’s Werther. 


It is hardly likely that we will have a com- 
petitive recording for this set made out- 
side of Russia, so those who admire the score 
will .have to themselves with the 
present somewhat unsatisfactory perform- 


P.E.R. 


content 
ance. 


THOMAS: Oh! Men from the Fields; and 
HOOK: Bright Phoebus; sung by Marion 
Anderson (contralto), with Franz Rupp 
at the piano. Victor 10-inch disc, 10-1300, 
price 75c. 


AMliss Anderson's performances are marked 
by delicate sensibility and admirable musi- 
cianship. I find her most pleasing in the 
18th-century air of James Hook. She brings 
tenderness to the Christopher Thomas set- 
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ting of Padraic Colum’s poem, but her open- 
ing phrases are marred by vibrato and her 
diction is not always clear. Long familiarity 
with Arnold Bax’s setting of this poem makes 
me wish that the singer had used it, since it 
is a better song in both rhythm and mood. 
One of my most treasured records is a record- 
ing of it by the English mezzo-soprano, Anne 
Thursfield (H.M.V. E-410). However, Mr. 
Thomas could not have had a more earnest 
interpreter than Miss Anderson. Mr. Rupp 
gives the singer fine accompaniments; the 
recording is good. rian. 


Some Decca Releases 


ASeveral Decca FFRR recordings are re- 
viewed in this issue, a few others which we 
have not reviewed can be briefly covered 
here. Owing to the fact that no copies of 
some sets were available from Decca, we had 
to visit a few friendly shops and hear them 
in less ideal conditions. Two sets which 
favorably impressed us and which we would 
have liked to have heard on our own equip- 
ment were Dukas’ The Scorcerer’s Apprentice, 
played by the National Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by the Spaniard, Enrique 
Jorda (album ED16), and Saints-Saéns’ 
Second Piano Concerto, played by Moura 
Lympany and the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Warwick Braithwaite 
(album ED24). Jorda reveals sound and 
sympathetic musicianship in the Dukas work 
and is accorded better recording balance than 
in his performance of de Falla’s Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain. Miss Lympany plays ad- 
mirably although she does not eclipse mem- 
ories of de Greef, and the conductor gives a 
vital performance on his part. The record- 
ing is admirably full in tone and the piano 
is unusually realistic in quality. 

Less persuasive are the performances of 
Strauss’ Don Juan (set ED15) and Brahms’ 
Third Symphony (set ED22); the former 
played by the National Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Sidney Beer, and the latter by 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Edouard Van Beinum. The emo- 
tionalsim of the Don Juan is hurried and the 
performance does little to exploit Strauss’ 
tonal coloring or nuances. Van Beinum, 
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who succeeded Mengelberg as conductor of 
the Amsterdam Concertgebouw, is rather 
lacking in imagination and inclined to be 
more stolid than vital, and definitely want- 
ing in the romatnic warmth of Koussevitzky. 

Because Decca’s FFRR recordings, issued 
to date, were all slightly narrower in circum- 
ference than domestic records, many record 
changers could not handle them. A new 
series of FFRR releases which domestic 
Decca will issue shortly, we are told, will be 
pressed on discs equal in size to our domestic 
ones, thus assuring perfect operation on all 
changers. Among the new issues, will be 
an amazingly life-like performances of Ra- 
vel’s Bolero and his Suites Nos. 1 and 2 from 
Daphnis and Chloe, played by the French 
conductor, Charles Muench. 





Collectors’ Re-issues 





STRAUSS: Zueignung; and GRIEG: Ich 
liebe Dich; sung by Marion Telva (con- 
tralto) with piano accompaniments played 
by Geraldine Farrar. IRCC No. 3005, 
10-inch disc, price $1.75. (Electrical 
Recording) 


AAlthough she had sung such important 
roles as Amneris, Erda, Fricka, Brangaena, 
Venus, and Adalgisa during her career at the 
Metropolitan (1920-31), Marion Telva was 
given scant attention by the recording com- 
panies. Perhaps she was an innocent victim 
of the setback the record industry suffered 
from the first waves of radio competition. 
In any case, her fine, flexible contralto was 
known to collectors only through the Norma 
duet which she and Rosa Ponselle performed 
so magnificently for Victor some years ago, 
(disc 8110). But now, by way of atonement 
for pasts neglect, IRCC offers us a pair of 
songs which Telva, accompanied by her 
friend Geraldine Farrar, recorded privately 
in 1942. Since they were done for the artists’ 
own pleasure, with no thought of publica- 
tion, it took considerable persuasion on the 
secretary of The International Record Col- 
lectors’ Club, to bring about the release. 
They are personal mementos and should be 
judged as such. Nevertheless, although she 
had been absent from the operatic stage for a 
decade at the time of recording, Telva sings 
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well. Her warm voice is a pleasure to hear. 
As an accompanist, of course, Miss Farrar 
remains an amateur. The reproduction fav- 
ors the voice more than it does the piano. 


MEYERBEER: Die Hugenotten—O gliick- 
lich Land. (in 2 parts); sung by Frieda 
Hempel. IRCC No. 3006, 10-inch disc, 
price, $1.75. 

A Of all the Hempel recordings issued in the 

United States, this is one of the few that 

adequately supports the reputation for re- 

markable coloratura singing which she achiev- 
ed during the early part of her career. Dat- 
ing back to 1907, it reveals the fresh, limpid 
tones to be expected from this distinguished 

soprano. The upper notes, including an F 

sharp in alt, are negotiated with consider- 

ably more ease and certitude than they are 
in her later recordings, so often deficient in 
this one respect. 

O gliicklich Land is the same aria Hempel 
later recorded, in French, for the Gramo- 
phone Company. Issued here as Victor 
88382, it has been a popular disc for many 
years. This earlier version exhibits a more 
youthful voice and style, and is an expert 
performance of a piece few sopranos of our 
day care to sing. 

However, it is in the seldom-recorded con- 
tinuation of the air, an extremely difficult 
cabaletta, that Hempel shows her true metal, 
triumphing easily over octave jumps, trills 
and other vocal obstacles that would have 
tripped up a less skillful vocalist. I cannot 
imagine any young soprano of our time 
equalling this example of Hempel’s colora- 
ture, and I recommend it especially to those 
who have previously found disappointment 
in her later recordings of this type of singing. 

In the re-recording process, the music has 
been brought to the correct pitch, surface 
noises have been reduced without loss of ton- 
al quality; and thus this copy actually 
sounds better than the original. 


MASSENET: Thais—L’amour est une vertu 
rare; and BEMBERG: Chant Venetien; 
sung by Mary Garden. IRCC No. 3007, 
10-inch disc, price $1.75. 

AThese selections wer originally recorded 

on Edison cylinders in Paris about 1907. In 

the United States they were available on 
special order, but such were the advertising 
policies of the old Edison company that 
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probably no more than a handful of Amer- 
icans knew about them. The few modern 
collectors of old recordings who were aware 
of their existence have long been eager to 
hear how Garden soprano would sound in 
this type of reproduction. Their desire may 
now be satisfied simply by ordering this ex- 
cellently dubbed disc which can be played 
on any standard machine. 

More brilliance and volume and forward- 
ness of tone with less surface noise are the 
advantages hill-and-dale recordings usually 
have over lateral-cut discs when both are 
electrically reproduced. Happily, the Mary 
Garden cylinders are no exception. But at 
the same time they suffer from certain dis- 
tortions difficult to describe that are often 
found in cylinder reproductions, especially 
where the female voice is concerned. These 
faults are apparently the price paid for great- 
er tonal realism, and since certain qualities 
in Mary Garden's voice are more clearly re- 
vealed here than in any of-her other record- 
ings, they are easily overlooked. 

Mary Garden recorded this Thais air for 
Columbia about 1910. It is impossible for 
me to compare the two performances at this 
time. Undoubtedly the 12-inch disc con- 
tains a good deal more of the music than the 
singer was able to squeeze onto a two-minute 
cylinder. The Bemberg song, she never sang 
for any other company. As done by Garden, 
it is enjoyable albeit of no particular im- 
portance. The singing is characterized by 
youthful fire; and now and then the voice 
rises to higher notes than we expect from 
this soprano. Occasional use of chest tones 
is another striking feature of these record- 
ings, which are bound to appeal to admirers 
of the art of Mary Garden. 


MONTEMEZZI: L’Amore dei Tre Re—Son 
guarant’annt; and LEONI: L’Oracolo— 
Mio figlio; sung by Adamo Didur. IRCC 
No. 3008, 10-inch disc, price $1.75. 

A Although Didur'’s big, luscious voice would 

be a pleasure to hear no matter what he sang, 

I am sure everyone will rejoice that he was 

allowed to record two such unfamiliar se- 

lections as these and that the IRCC had the 
good taste to revive them for our enjoyment. 

Didur sang the role of Archibaldo in 
the first Metropolitan production of L’A more 

Re (Jan. 2, 1914) with Bori, Ferrari-Fontana 

and Amato as his companions. Toscanini 
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conducted. The basso also took part in the 
Metropolitan's first L’Oracolo (Feb. 4, 1915) 
and again Bori sang the soprano role. Scotti, 
Lucca Botta and Sophie Braslau were the 
other principals and the conductor was Pol- 
acco. 

Fortunately this coupling has much more 
to recommend it than historical interest; 
both excerpts are colorful and dramatic and 
Didur interprets them vividly in a style that 
is impressive and authoritative. His per- 
sonality seems as big and forceful as his 
voice. Originally recorded by Pathé (in 
New York) on hill-and-dale discs between 
1918 and 1921, his performances are re- 
markably well reproduced. Even the orches- 
tras accompaniments have a more vital and 
realistic sound than is usual with acoustic 
recordings. In the dubbing process the only 
quality that seems to have been lost is the 
objectionable one of surface noise, which has 
been reduced to a low level. All and all, 
this is an exceptionally enjoyable and worth- 
while revival. 


Some Children’s Records 


Father Flanagan’s happy assurance—— 
“there’s no such thing as a bad child”— 
could be subject to philosophic doubt in 
some nephew-ridden family circles. But it 
is a categoric certainty that between noon 
and bedtime there’s no such thing as a bad 
child’s record. It would be difficult to find 
a juvenile album so mean or dull that it had 
not noble lustre in some child’s wide eyes. 
To a child, you have only to speak of horses, 
and of beggars riding them, for that child 
not only to ‘‘see them printing their proud 
hoofs in the receiving earth”’ but to see him- 
self atop the tallest first as a beggar and then 
asaking. Norisearth anywhere so receptive 
as the untainted imagination of a young and 
receiving mind. Thus, choosing albums for 
the young is largely a non-critical matter of 
choosing the surest among many sure things. 
Of recently released sure things, easily the 
surest is: 


‘ERBERT’S ‘APPY BIRTHDAY: Story 
and narration by Roland Winter; orches- 
tra conducted by Henri Rene. Victor set 
Y-324, two discs, price $2.50. 
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Alf your child has wit, or if you'd like him 
to acquire more than he has, give him this 
delightful album about the birthday party 
adventures of four talking dogs—‘Erbert, 
an English bulldog, Tobachnikoff, a Russian 
wolfhound, Cousin Pat, an Irish setter, and 
Blitzen, a hungry dachshund. National ster- 
eotyping—one of the few potential dangers 
in juvenile recording—is put to humorous 
and not malicious advantage in Winter’s ex- 
tremely well written and cleverly delivered 
script. This album should appeal to a child 
as much on his twelfth birthday as on his 
fourth. 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN: Rob- 
ert Browning’s poem narrated by Gene 
Kelly. Columbia set MJ-34, two discs, 
price $2.75. 

A Browning’s tour de force is rhythmically 

recited by Dancer Kelly and deserves the 

excitement of record colléctors from six to 
sixteen or older. 


IN WHICH A HOUSE IS BUILT AT 
POOH CORNER: From “The House at 
Pooh Corner” by A. A. Milne; narrated 
by Robert Shaw. Victor set Y 13, two 
discs, price $2.50. 

A This sophisticated set is for children whose 

taste runs to the olive, the droll, the un- 

usual. It could conversely function to stir 
the curiosity of youngsters who tend towards 

a too-literal view of the universe. In short, 

it intentionally makes little sense. 


THE UNSUCCESSFUL ELF: Story and 
narration by Paul Wing; music by Louis 
Brunelli; orchestra conducted by Joseph 
Le Maire. Victor set Y 320, two discs, 
price $2.50. 

A Here is a pleasant original in the Grimm 
manner of building a fairy tale atop a moral, 
in this case: Don’t try to be a big elf if 
you are actually a little boy. Parents could 
uSe the moral as a consoling point of refer- 
ence whenever a child tails at any endeavor 
for which a specific talent is required. 


LET’S PLAY: Produced by Helen Myers. 

Victor set Y 12, two discs, price $2.50. 
A This is a novel set of authentic sound ef- 
fects designed to help a child, from three to 
eight, take vicarious trips on an aeroplane, 
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etc. More imaginative or older children may 
hold that there is still no frigate like a book 
to take them lands away. 


SONGS TO GROW ON: SCHOOL DAYS: 
Folk songs by Leadbelly, Cisco Huston, 
Charity Bailey, Peter Seegar. Disc set 
604, three discs, price $3.15. 

AThe second in a series, this splendid al- 

bum of native American folk songs is based 

on the progressive curriculum of the Little 

Red School House in New York City, where 

one of the singers, Charity Bailey, has served 

as an instructor. Each song, designed to 
suggest some rhythmic activity to young 
children, has something of beauty or instruc- 
tion to offer those of all age groups. Don’t 
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LARGE PRIVATE COLLECTION being auctioned by 
post. 80 per cent discontinued and/or foreign items 
- complete Pelleas, Berlioz Requiem, Matthew Passion, 
Bartered Bride, quartets, concerti, vocal, etc. All per- 
fect condition. Write for lists. L. Bailey, 2298 Pacific 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


SELLING 2000 rare records from large private collection. 
Write for lists and ask about your wants. Delano, 
349 Lindenwold, Ambler, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Wolf Society DB1826/30; DB2370 — 
$12.90; Handel Harpsichord Suites, Landowska, DB- 
8024/29 — $12.90. New — perfect. C. L. Luke, 23 
Fairfax Terrace, Chatham, N.J. 


FOR SALE: Berlioz Requiem (11 discs) and Damnation 
of Faust (15 records) French Columbia. New con- 
dition. Highest bidder. Hugh Frampton, Jr., 4712 
Drummond Ave., Chevy Chase, Md. 


WANTED Decca DM-503/4/5 — songs by Sibelius; 
Telefunken T-A 2520, In a field a maiden sings 
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Oranges (Prokofieff); Columbia (import) C-D1606 
Turandot, Morte di Liu and Signore, ascolta (Puccini). 
James O. Parnell, 3010 Que St., N.W., Washington 7, 
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We Look Pretty When We're Dancing and 
Hey, Betty Martin are particularly lovely as 
liltingly and softly sung by Miss Bailey. 


KREYMBORG-SIEGMEISTER: Funny- 
bone Alley—Musical for American Chal- 
dren; words and narration by Alfred Krey- 
mborg; music by Elie Siegmeister; sung 
by Robert Penn, Margaret Tobias and 
Tom Glazer. Disc set 606, three discs, 
price $3.00 


A Although this musical play is designed for 
the younger set—especially from five to ten— 
adults may be surprised to observe that its 
literacy has a slight edge over that of the 
run-of-the-stem musical—hardly extravagant 
praise. Kreymborg’s simple lyrics are im- 
aginative, and the vocalizing throughout is 
excellent. —R.D.O. 


Editorial Notes 


(Continued 


from page 330) 


further that tests are made on your ampli- 
fier to ascertain how the reproduction will 
be in the added higher frequencies. If peaks 
are present, a good service man should know 
how to eliminate them. The Astatic Corp- 
oration puts out a useful pamphlet (priced 
at 50c) on the application and care of the 
crystal pickup which owners of crystal pick- 
ups would do well to look up. The Astatic 
Corporation is in Conneaut, Ohio. This 
pamphlet gives specific information on re- 
placements and has specification charts. An 
informed service man 
with this pamphlet. 


should be familiar 


BOOK REVIEW 


(Continued from page 334) 


the chamber music, 
the music 
and Choral music 
Schubert Idiom.” 


music, the piano music, 
for the stage, Church 
, and a finale called ‘“‘The 

In the latter book, I am 
particularly impressed with the chapters on 
the orchestral music by Mosco 
chamber music by J. 
Alec Robertson. 
chapter on Tchaidkovsky's 


the songs, 


Carner, the 


A. Westrup, and the 
Gerald Abraham’s 
“Operas and In 


songs by 








cidental Music” is excellently written, and 
so too is Ralph W. Wood's ‘Miscellaneous 
Orchestral Works.” Most of the writers are 
well known English scholars. 

James Norwood. 


In “7 Popular” Wein 


By Enzo Archetti 


New 52nd Street Jazz; Dizzy Gillespie and His 
Orchestra. (Personnel: Don Byas, tenor 
sax; Milt Jackson, vibraharp; Ray Brown, 
bass; Al Haig, piano; Bill de Arango, guitar; 
J.C. Heard, drums); Coleman Hawkins’ 52nd 
Street All Stars (Personnel: Charlie Shavers, 
trumpet; Alleg Eager, tenor sax; Al McKib- 
bon, bass; Jimmy Jones, piano; Mary Os- 
borne, guitar; Pete Brown, alto sax; Shelby 
Manne, drums) Victor Album HJ-9, 4-10” 
discs 

A Hand Fulla Gimme and Groovin’ High (Musi- 
craft 485); Hot House and Blue’n Boogie 
(Musicraft 486); Ray's Idea and He Beeped 
When He Shoulda Bopped (Musicraft 487); 
All the Things You Are and Dizzy Atmosphere 
(Musicraft 488); By the Dizzy Gillespie 
Sextet except 487 which is by the Gillespie 
Orchestra. 


@ West 52nd Street in New York City has been 
the source of much good jazz and good jazz 
musicians. It is the fountainhead, also, of the 
so-called ‘‘modern jazz’’ as exemplified by those 
little extra nuances in harmonic patterns, in 
rhythm and melody, in contra-distinction with 
the melodic, harmonic and technical simplicity 
of the older or Dixieland school of jazz. The 
newest development in modern jazz to come 
from 52nd Street is ‘‘be-bop” or ‘“‘re-bop’”” — a 
new style of playing jazz which derives its name 
from the sound of the clipped, rhythmic phrases 
played by the musicians or a soloist, usually in 
the first beat of a work, and also frequently 
throughout. Other characteristics are long, 
intricate improvisations, often far removed 
from the original pattern of the tune, extensive 
use of augmented chords, whole tone scales and 
flatted fifths, and rapid, facile technique on the 
part of the players. 

Dizzy Gillespie, excellent trumpeter once 
associated with Duke Ellington, John Kirby, 
Teddy Hill, Cab Calloway, Benny Carter and 
others is credited with the creation of Be- 
bop jazz. In this Victor album we have a 
cross-section of this new jazz, played by the 
creator and his group, and for comparison, 
some works by Coleman Hawkins’ 52nd Street 
\ll Stars who play the currently “normal” 
modern jazz. It is an interesting and not un- 
exciting comparison in spite of the fact that 
the entire album sounds a little labored as if 
too deliberately planned and played. It is very 
conscious jazz-making for both groups, not the 
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free, uninhibited playing we have come to ex- 
pect from jazz musicians. 

Of the two kinds of music, Hawkins’ remains 
the more satisfying. However, Ol’ Man Rebop 
and Anthropology are good numbers to sample 
the new jazz and by way of comparison, the 
Hawkins’ disc of Low Flame and Allen's Alley. 

The Musicraft discs seem to be better ex- 
amples of be-bop. Groovin’ High especially ex- 
pounds the be-bop characteristics most clearly. 
The best in the group, however, is Dizzy 
Atmosphere which is good improvisational jazz, 
be-bop or any other kind. Here virtuosity runs 
high. On this and its reverse, we hear some 
unusual sounds, especially from the bass, which 
is bowed, not plucked. On the whole, too, the 
recording is very much better than that in the 
Victor set although the surfaces are not as 


* good as they should be. 


Jalousie and The Man With the Horn (Colum- 
bia 37218); Moten Swing — 2 parts (Colum- 
bia 37351); I Can’tGet Up the Nerve To Kiss 
You and What Am I Gonna Do About You 
(Columbia 37301); I Tipped My Hat and 
Heartaches (Columbia 37305); As Long As 
I'm Dreaming and Stella By Starlight (Co- 
lumbia 37323); Harry James and His Or- 
chestra. Vocals by Art Lund and Marion 
Morgan. 


@ The orchestra really shines in Jalousie. In 
fact, the first part, played straight, would do 
credit to a Latin orchestra long trained in 
rhythms of this kind. The remainder is in the 
more familiar James manner — but good. The 
reverse is Ellingtonesque. The other discs, too, 
are in the usual James$ manner — neatly paced, 
planned, played and recorded. Moten Swing 
is solid, with some first rate swing and solos. 
Here there is some of the trumpec work which 
really made the James reputation not the prima 
donna stuff his bobby-sox followers expect of 
him today. Sax, clarinet, and piano have some 
swell innings and even the drums (very realis- 
tically recorded) have what may be called a 
solo. By the time the final chorus comes 
around the disc is sizzling. You shouldn't pass 
up this one. 


Mam’ selle and Sleepy Time Gal; Art Lund with 
Orchestra conducted by Johnny Thompson 


(MGM 10011). 


@ By association, it seems proper to follow with 
this recording for MGM _ by Harry James’ 
vocalist. Although his voice hasn't the appeal 
or assurance to make him quite another Sinatra 
or Crosby, nevertheless, his straightforward 
style is attractive. The orchestra is better 
than the usual supporting orchestra, especially 
in Sleepy Time Gal. The recording and sur- 
faces are excellent, miles ahead of what we 
have been getting in popular records. 


Somebody Loves Me: The Beloved Songs of Buddy 
De Sylva; sung by Johnny Mercer, Martha 
Tilton, Andy Russell, The King Cole Trio, 
Peggy Lee, The Pied Pipers, Margaret Whit- 
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ing, Hal Derwin, Clark Dennis, with Paul 
Weston and Dave Barbour and their orches- 
tras. Capitol Album CD-49, 4-10” discs. 


@ This, like the Jerome Kern album Capitol 
issued recently, is more a parade of Capitol 
stars than a presentation of a composer’s works. 
Bu., as with the previous album, the genius of 
the song writer survives -he diverse treatments 
and highly individual presentations. 


Meet Me At No Special Place and You Don't 
Learn That In School (Capitol 393); I Want 
To Thank Your Folks and You Should Have 
Told Me (Capitol 356). Both by The King 
Ce le Trio. 


@ These are typical K.C.T. records: no better, 
no worse. Unless you are one of their fans, you 
won't miss much by passing them up. 


Kentucky Babe (Buck) and Little Man You've 
Had A Busy Day (Victor 20-1918); Song of 
Songs (Moya) and Easter Parade (Berlin) 
(Victor 20-2142); When You Were Sweet 
Sixteen and Chi-Baba, Chi-Baba (Victor 20- 
2259). By Perry Como, assisted by The 
Satisfiers, and Lloyd Shaffer and His Or- 
chestra. 

@Crosby’s and Sinatra’s closest rival here 

branches out a bit. While these songs are 

hardly concert grade and while these lush pre- 
sentations are designed for radio performance 

(Chesterfield Supper Club style) they are not 

without some charm. 


I Can't Believe It Was All Make Believe and My 
Melancholy Baby (Capitol 357); Why Did 
It Have To End So Soon? and I Never Knew 
(Capitol 405); Sam Donahue and His Or- 
chestra. Vocals by Bill Lockwood and The 
Blue Hues. 

@It seems Donahue ‘ried <o satisfy two camps 
of followers at the same time with these record- 
ings; he is moderately successful. My Melan- 
choly Baby and I Never Knew are not without 
musical interest to the jazz lover and all four 
numbers have enough _ something else to 
satisfy the more romantically minded. 


Lolita Lopez and Come To the Mardi Gras (Vic- 
tor 20-2288); Things Are No Different Now 
and I Won't Be Home Anymore When You 
Call (Victor 20-2267). Freddy Martin and 
His Orchestra. Vocals by Stuart Wade, 
The Martin Men, and Ensemble. 

@ Both Lolita and Mardi Gras are very different 

fare from what Freddy Martin has been serving 

lately. In fact, both could pass as good South 

American dance numbers, except for the sing- 

ing. As was to be expected, there is some 

rattling good piano work in both pieces. I 

Won't Be Home has good bounce but the other 

side is quite undistinguished. 


The Sewing Machine and I Wish I Didn't Love 
You So (Capitol 409); Poppa, Don’t Preach 
To Me and Rumble, Rumble, Rumble (Cap- 
itol 380); Betty Hutton with The Four Hits 
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and Joe Lilly and His Orchestra 

@Here are four Frank Loesser compositions 
used in the Paramount picture, Perils of Paul- 
ine. The irrepressible, unpredictable Betty 
Hutton breezes through them all in her best 
style, that is — styles — leaving you limp from 
such display of energy. It’s not hard to imagine 
her sinking to the floor, exhausted, after these 
records were finished, unless the vitamin bottle 
was handy. 


Lonely Moments (Mary Lou Williams) and 
Whistle Blues (Mary Lou Williams) (Capitol 
374); It Takes Time and Moon-Faced, Starry- 
Eyed (Capito! 376). Benny Goodman and 
His Orchestra. Vocals by Johnny Mercer 
in the second disc 


@These are Benny’s first discs for Capitol. 
The first thing which strikes you is the remark- 
able recording. The discs actually seem to have 
a third dimension. But besides that, the Mary 
Lou Williams numbers are first rate jazz, played 
in Benny’s best style, rhythmically and melod- 
ically. The other disc is more conventional, 
musically, but well above average because the 
orchestra and style are more than just good 
above. 


That's My Desire and Ivy 
No Greater Love and Across the Alley From the 
Alamo (Columbia 37289); Can You Look Me 
In the Eyes and Pancho Maximilian Her- 
nandez (Columbia 37355). Woody Herman, 
\ccompanied by The Four Chips. (Person- 
nel: Woody Herman, clarinet; Andy Lam- 
bert, bass; Gene Sargent, guitar; Dick Kane, 
piano; and Don Lamond, drums). 


@ These discs have a delightful intimacy, with 
Woody doubling as vocauist and clarinetist. If 
you can accept him as a vocaiist, the res is 
pure cream for, actually, the richness of these 
recordings is in the instrumental parts. Pancho 
is a parody on Re-bop music. 


(Columbia 37329); 


With Someone New and Woodchopper's Ball; 
Woody Herman and His Orchestra (Colum- 
bia 37238). 


@These by the full band have substance. 
Woodchopper’s Ball, especially, swings and 
the succession of solos are excellent. 


Bob Wills Round Up (Columbia Album C-128, 
4-10" discs; Brain Cloudy Blues and Sugar 
Moon (Columbia 37313); Rose of Old Pawnee 
and Bob Wills Boogie (Columbia 37357). Bob 
Wills and His Texas Playboys. Vocals by 
the McKinney Sisters, Tommy Duncan, and 
the Leon McAuliffe Trio. 


@ This is not the kind of music you expect to 
hear when one mentions cowboy or Western 
music. There's nothing like Git Along Little 
Doggie or The Last Round Up. Instead, this is 
a crossbreed of styles and rhythms: a fusion of 
Western styles and ideas with modern jazz 
rhythms. The result is interesting but not 
always satisfying. After hearing two or three 
discs, one wishes the musicians would make up 
their minds: whether they want :o play West- 
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erns or jazz. However, several numbers in the 
album make good listening and at least one 

Big Beaver coula hold its own in any 52nd 
Street jam session. Others like Roly- Poly 
and Miss Moily have a folklike flavor. The 
rest the singles included — are hodge-podge. 


Valse Triste (Sibelius) and Op. No. 1 (Columbia 
7224); Dreams Are A Dime A Dozen and 
Yes, Yes, Honey (Columbia 37354). Gene 
Krupa and His Orchestra. Vocals by Tom 
Berry, Carolyn Grey, and Anita O'Day. 


@Sibelius is certainly the last composer one 
would ever dream of to pick on for swing music, 
much less the Valse Triste with its sombre con- 
text. What Krupa does to it is amazing as a 
piece of rhythmic improvisation but as music, 
itisatravesty. Op. No. 1 is real j jazz, however. . 
Here Gene reveals his worth as a jazz musician, 
even if the work is no masterpiece. The vocal 
is superfluous. Yes, Yes hasa nice easy swing, 
even if it is no, outstanding musically, but this 
and Dreams are sirictly juke-box fare. 


Meet Me At No Special Place and One O'Clock 
Boogie (Victor 20-2262); Free Eats and Bill’s 
Mill (Victor 20-2148). Count Basie and His 
Orchestra. Vocals by Ann Baker and the 


Group. Bzli’s Mill features Paul Gonsalves, 
tenor sax; Emmett Berry and Harry Edison, 
trumpets. 


@ Solid! This is excellent jazz. Especially Bill's 
Mill which has some superb trumpet work. 
Nothing frenetic about this kind of jazz — it’s 
relaxed, easy going. Even One O'Clock Boogie, 
which is more energetic, still hasn’t the nervous 
excitement of the kind of jazz which tries to 
blast your nerves. Meet Me is the weakest of 
the lot because it depends more on fireworks 
than music for effect. 


Finian’s Rainbow; members of the original 
cast, including Ella Logan, Donala Richards, 
David Wayne, The Lyn Murray Singers, and 
others. Orchestra under the direction of 


Ray Charles. Columbia Album M - MM 
686, 5-10” discs. 
@ This is more than a group of selections. It is 


a well coordinated synopsis, smoothly paced, 
well sung. It is so well planned that one has 
the impression of hearing the actual show in 
miniature for not only are there the principle 
songs but snatches of dialogue as well. And to 
further the impression, the recording sounds as 
if it might have been made on the actual stage 
rather than in the studio. To complete the de- 
tails, there is also the original cast and a libretto. 
Comparison with the recent Victor set is 
inevitable. In spite of the fact that this set 
boasts the original cast, the Victor had better 
voices. The Victor was also better recorded; 
the balance between voices and orchestra in the 
present set is not good. However, the Colum- 
bia album has the advantage in that it is more 
complete; it contains several numbers not in- 
cluded in the Victor, particularly the overture 
and the dialogue. 
Ella Logan is delightful and her portrayal of 
Sharon McLonergan is something to remember. 
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@Not all back copies are available. OF PRINT: Nov. 
Owing to limited supply of some back 1937; July, 1938; 
issues, we are compelled to charge an 1939; May, Oct., 


advance price. The premium issues, Jan., Oct. 1941; Oc 


price at 75c each, are: May, 1935; 
Oct., Dec. 1936; Jan., June, July, 
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